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The following article on “The best motives in Ed- 
ucation,” by Miss. C. E. Beecher, iy selected from 
“The Annals of Education.” It was written asa re- 
ply to certain questions which had been proposed by 
the Editor of the Annals, to Miss. Beecher and other 
teachers» 

It is well worthy the careful perusal of teachers and 
parents, or others who are concéfned in the training 
and government of the young, é 

‘The Best Motives in Education: 


BY MISS Ce E. BEECHER, 


Mr. Woovsrmwexr—You write to 
request a statement of my expeéri- 
ence on the subject of emulation.— 
Your first inquiry is; “Have you 
seen any bad effects. from the prin- 
ciple of emulation, and what » dre 
they?” In reply to this I would state, 
. that hen Y fisst commenced the du- 
_ ties of instructor, I was entirely per- 
suaded of the propriety of employing" 
this principle in stimulating to exer? 
tion, arid convinced that I could nev- 
ersucceed without its aid. I felt 
that it involved evils, but that they 
were necessary evils, such as were al- 
ways to be expected. with whatever 





is good. 
Dd 


Lest my remarks should be misun- 
derstood, for want of a distinct no- 
tion of what I mean by employing the 
principle of emulation, I would state 
that I mean all method# of exciting 
others to exertion, by rewards and 
punishment, based on comparative 
excellence. It is giving rewards to 
those who are decided to be better 
than their companions, in any of 
those particulars for which rewards 
are offered. ‘The following ate sore 
of the evils I have experienced. 


In reference to those who are 
most affected by it, this kind of stim- 
ulus often produces too high a degree 
of excitement. ‘There are always, in 
every collection of youth, some who 
are naturally more desirous of admi- 
ration and esteem than others—a 
class of minds ‘usually denominated 
ambitious. Such need to have this. 
tendency repressed, instead of 
strengthened. They need to form 
ahabit of acting from higher mo- 
tives. 


Yet these are the very ones who 
inevitably are the most affected 
by the. appeals to the’ prineiple of 
emulation. Such minds I have some- 
times observed to be’so much influ- 
enced that all other motivés seemed 
for the time being to lose their influ- 
ence; and this, too, in ciredimstan- 
ees where the ordinary class of minds 
would be but little affected. 


Another difficulty has been, expe- 
rienced in the limitedextemt to which 
this method of exciting can. reach. 
I have never been able to devise any 
methed by which the indolent, un- 
ambitious, timid, and dull pupils 
(those wlio certaynly most need stim? 
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ulus) could be reached. Emulation 
always affects those the most, who 
least need excitement, and leaves 
unaffected those, who most require 
it. A third evil is, that. it renders 
those who come under the influence 
of this principle, less susceptible of 
better influence. \ have ever found 
that children form habits in this par- 
ticular. If a child is wont to have 
appeals made to his affections and 
to his conscience, he forms a 
habit of acting under their iniiuence. 


é 

A fourth evil has been, the, envy, 
jealousy, suspicion, : and temptation 
to deceit, which always have been 
experienced, to a greater or less de- 
gree.. Unwearied exertions have 
been made to counteract'and prevent 
sueh evils. But they always have 
existed, and i. an exact proportion 
to the degree’ in which this kind of 
stimulus has been applied; and what- 
ever others may be ‘able to effect, 
years have taught me to despair of 
disconnecting such evils with this 
kind of excitement. 


Atthe same time, there will always 
be a sense of injustice, and a feeling 
of distrust and alienation called forth 
towards the teachers who. decide the 
relative merits of competitors. It 
is impossible so to adjust rules and 
accounts, that there never will be 
occasion 10 suspect partiality.— 
Teachers and "pupils will never form 
exactly the same opinions in al] given 
cases, at ‘the time the decisions of 
rewards are made. ‘There will al- 
ways be occasions for suspicion and 
complaint. I never yet so succeded, 
on such occasions, as that these evils 
were not to a greater or less extent 
the inevitable result, and yet the 
most unwearied*pains have been ta- 
ken to impress pupils with correct 
views of their duty on such occa- 
sions, as well as to give them no just 
cause for such complaints. Those 
pupils who. are too magnanimous to 
feel personally mjured, are the ones 


who feel most sensitive to any appar- 
ent injustice to their friends. 

The last evil I would mention is 
that sacrifice of the moral interest 
to the intellectual, which is involved 
in the use of this principal. 

The great object of education is 
to form the disposition, habits and 
conscience, and the mere acquisition® 
of knowledge is but a minor €onsid- 
eration. All the benefits I have.ev- 
er discovered in employing this prin- 
ciple, have been is reference to in- 
tellectual improvement. ‘Lhe evils 
have hada much more important and 
extensive range, for which nothing 
can be an equivalent, when moral 
are placed before intellectual bene- 
fits. These are’the evils I have act- 
ually found from experience. * How 
much they have resulted from the de- 
fective nature of the principle itself, 
and how much from the want of 
judgement in employing it, it is not 
for me to decide. I can only say 








thatit has been a prominent object 
of interest to purify it from evils 
and make it only good, and that af- 
ter years of trial I have felt bound 
to banish it entirely as a dangerous 
and needless principle in education. 
Your second inquiry is, “Have 
you found other’ motives equally ef- 
ficient, and what are they?” 


In rephy to this I would say that 
I have been able to secure motives 
not only egually, but much moge ef- 
ficient, in reference to all’ the ob- 
jects to be*gained in education. 

Among these I would first men- 
tion, 4 ai 
Personal influence. If the esteem, 
tRewffection and the confidence of 
pupils can be gained, agreat amount 
of motive is placed-at the command 
of a teacher. A desire to please, 
the fear of grieving a. sincere . friend, 
the apprehension of a loss of con- 
fidence and affection, the fear of re- 
monstrance fron’ one who is_ re 


aay 
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spected, and esteemed, have very 
great weight in all such cases. It 
is“only needful to convince the pu- 
pil that a teacher is really a sin- 
cere friend, is worthy of respect 
and esteem, and is faithful in ob-| 
serving and recording deficiencies 
to secure an influence which is al- 
ways salutary, and never injurious. 
In this connection, however, | 
would remark, that commendation 
for improvement needs to be prac-| 
tised much more frequently than 
reproof for deficiency. Hepe and| 
encouragement is a better tonic than | 
fear and reproof. | 

A second method is by habitual | 
appeals to the Bible as the rule of| 
rectitude, and to conscience as the 
judge. It is certainly a fact that 
persevering in such a practice will | 
strengthen the influence of con-| 
science, and sometimes almost make | 
one when it has seemed well nigh | 
extinct. A child who is constant-| 
ly treated as if it was expected he | 


~ 





! 


the most influential pupils in partic- 
ular; and in confiding’ m them,fand 
in instructing them how to aid their 
teachers, in thus benefiting their 
companions. 

Another method is by appeals to 
parental influence and that of other 
friends. This is accomplished by 
ransmitting frequent accounts, both 


jof deficiencies and improvement, to 


the friends of the pupils. ‘The cer- 
tainty that those whom they love, 


are watching all their course, and 


will certainly know both when they 
are negligent and when they im- 
prove, has a constant and only 
useful influence. 

The last method I will mention, 
and the most certain and perma- 
nent, is by cultivating in the pu- 
pils a sense of obligation to ‘God, 
of his constant inspection, and of 
his mterest in all their concerns.— 
This is a principle which gains 
streneth the more it is appealed to, 


should act with reference to, the{and is of course good and only 


true rule of duty, and in obedience 
to conscience, will gradually ac-| 
quire a habit of thus acting. | 

| 


good in its operation. 


These are the principles upon 
which [ have chiefly’ depended, du- 


A third method is by cultivating|ring the last three or four years of 
a love of knowledge for its own|my experience asa teacher. Every 
sake (that is, for the pleasure it im-| year has added to my conviction of 
parts,) and also for the sake of the! their efficacy, aud every year has in- 
increased good it will enable us to|creased my satisfaction that the 
do our fellow beings. Children can | principle ot emulation which has 


be made to feel the excellence of|caused me so much perplexity and 





living to do good, and can be in- 
terested in acquiring knowledge, 
with this object in view. 


A fourth method has been by ef. | 
forts to form a correct public sen-| 
timent in school, so that it shall be| 
unpopular todo wrong. If this can 
be done it bringsa strong influence 
over every member of the com- 
munity, and operates beneficially, | 
and without any reacting evils.— 
This is accomplished by impressing 
these responsibilities in this respect 
on the school in general, and on 








trouble, has been banished with no 
consequent evil, and much increase 
of good. 


If my experience can be of any 
use in settling a question of such par- 
amount interest, it will bea matter 
of real satisfaction—and, whatever 
you find in this statement which in 
your judgement is calculated to this 
end, is at your service. 


Respectfully yours, 


C. FE. Beecmwer. 
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Among the inventions and improvements of mod- 
ern times on the subject of education, there are none, 
perhaps, which in a former age would have excited 
more astonishment than the idea of teaching the deaf 
and dumb, and the blind to read. Until recently these 

_individuals have been regarded as almost beyond the 
reach of improvement, and as far as intellectual enjoy- 
ments were ‘concerned, as being destined to a life of 
inevitable destitution. But now the instruction of 
both these. classes is a business established on settled 
principles; and in some sense it may be said that in 
this age «both the dumb are taught to speak and the 
blind to see.” By means of signs, and visible objects 
the deaf-mutes are taught to read. and the improve- 
ment which many of them have made under this 
course of instruction evinces, that, though deprived of 
one of the senses, that might be deemed most indis- 
pensable, they pnssess an intellect not less acute or 
susceptible of cultivatio n than their more favored fel- 
low beings. The blind are taught to read by means of 
an alphabet of raised letters, which they can trace 
with their fingers. Some of them have Jearned to 
read by tracing the letters engraved on tomb stones. 
Within a short period four institutions bave been es- 
tablished: in the United States for their instruction, 

The American Bible Society has recently resolved 
to print the New Testament and the book of Psalms, 
in raised letters, for the useof the blind. The follow- 
ing letter from a blind woman, to the managers of that 
society, exhibits an interesting statement of the process 
by which she learned to read. Her self-denial, and 
painful and laborious exertions to accomplish this ob- 
ject, are a severe reproof of many who, in the enjoy- 
ment of all their senses, and with means and oppor- 
tunities so far superior to hers, are comparatively in- 
different about their intellectual improvement, or their 
advancement in knowledge, 


From the New-York Evangelist. 
Instruction of the Blind. 


“To the: Managers of the American 


Bible Society. 


Highly esteemed Friends—Gentle- 
men—lovers of the precious Bible; as 
Icannot write myself, I have neither 
time nor talent to introduce this im- 
perfect scrawl to your notice. I 
hurnbly ask you to receive it asa to- 
ken of my love and gratitude to the 
Lordand yourselves. Ashe has made 
you the honored instruments of en- 
dearing life to me,1 know not by 
what means I could show my grati- 
tude better than to give you a simple 


detail of the course [ have pursued 
to obtain, the invaluable privilege 
of reading the precious word of life. 
|At four months old, the small pox 
deprived me of my natural sight, and 
I had lived in the world until I had 
entered the forty-seventh year of 
my age, when I received your gener- 
ious present. This, gentlemen, en- 
dears life tome. It will be three years 
‘until next July since I received your 
‘invaluable present. On the eigh- 
teenth of the month above named, I 
commenced with the alphabet. ‘That 
I learned the first day, two hours of 
which J spent in ascertaining the dif- 
ference between the letters C & G; 
this 1 knew must be done while I had 
them in,alphabetical arrangement.— 
Then I proceeded to feel and spell 
the Lord’s Prayer; and though I had 
not five hours attention in teaching 
during the period of three weeks, 
yet, notwithstanding, from intense 
istudy I accomplished the same. I 
|then took the scriptural sheet which 
| contained a part of the 22d and 23d 
\chapters of Acts: I felt, spelled, and 
read them in three weeks more. Af- 
ter six weeks had elapsed, I found 
from loss of sleep and appetite, 1 was 
becoming much debilitated; my hands 
were aflected with tremors, which 
rendered it quite difficult for me to 
trace the lines with my fingers.; I 
then found that I could not accom- 
plish this grand and important enter- 
prise without the benefit of instruc- 
tion. Now, thought I, what shall I 
do? lam poor, and cannot employ 
aninstructor. My next effort was 
to gain admittance into the institute 
for the benefit of the blind. I obtain- 
ed a recommendation fiom the board 
of freeholders in the county of my 
residence, and presented it in _per- 
son to the board of managers. They 
observed that my age was against 
my entrance, but as I only desired to 
learn to read the plain scriptures, if 
[ could obtain a formal order from 
the governor of the State of New 
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Jersey, they would then admit me in- 
to said institution for the term of six 
months. When Mr. Toy, of Cam- 
den, N. J., understood this, he pro- 
ceeded to the chief magistrate, at his 
own expense, and presented my case 
tohim. The governor said the funds 
that had been placed in the treasury 
for that purpose were now exhaus- 
ted, but if the legislature should re- 
plenish the same, he then would 
grant me an order for entrance.— 
But I felt that I had no time to lose, 
for { had then passed the age of for- 
ty-seven. For years! had been ac- 
customed to take my Bible in a pri- 
vate room; there I ¢alked to it, and 
wept and prayed over it; and as I did 
not succeed in this effort, I sat down 
by a friend, who wrote for me, and 
composed some poetry. I commenc- 
ed my poem with my loss of sight in 
early infancy, and my early conver- 
sion to the Lord; then I put in verse 
my love for and talk to the Bible; 
then I borrowed money from a gen- 
tleman in Philadelphia to pay for the 
printing of my poem, and walked 
through the streets and courts of that 
city, and offered the same for sale to 
the passers-by for six centseach. I 
sold and disposed of a number of 
them in the different class rooms.— 
Perhaps the quantity I sold in all was 
about 1200 in éhat city, and the pro- 
ceeds of which J applied to the bene- 
fit of my instruction. I obtaineda 
month and a half instruction for the 
sum of seventeen dollars. The want 
of health obliged me at this period to 
abandon my study. My limited cir- 
cumstances in life, had always oblig- 
ed me to do something for my own 
support; my industry hardened my 
fingers, so as to cause a heavy pres- 
sure of the hand to make the finger 
susceptible of the formation of the 
different letters; consequently my 
fingers have been so cut off, as for 
the blood to follow them across many 
of the lines of my precious book; on 
one spelling lesson, my friends coun- 





ted thirty-six marks of blood from 
my worn fingres. I purchased the 
spelling book from the institution in 
Philadelphia; I paid $2,60 for the 
same; alsoa volume of the Old Tes- 
tament, including the books of Ruth 
and Esther; for that I paid $1,50.— 
During my month anda half instruc- 
tion, 1 read and committed twenty- 
five verses of the first chapter of 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. The 
next two months I read and commit- 
ted from the fourth chapter of the 
same gospel up to the eleventh; and 
since that period I have read regu- 
larly through the Testament to the 
twelfth chapter of Acts. I read 
each chapter three times before I 
leave it. Ihave paid for six months 
schooling at ten dollars per month.— 
Ihave enjoyed, strictly speaking, the 
benefit of five months imstruction; 
the other month I consider as lost, 
on account of soreness of fingers, 
and other unavoidable causes. 
“Now, I believeI have given you 
a true, simple statement of all the par- 
ticulars. I have told you of the 
course I have pursued in my own sim- 
pleway, stating every circumstance as 
near as possible; and my reasons for 
doing so. First, to let you know 
that your labor of love is not lost.— 
Second, a hope inspires my heart, to 
think that this simple statement will 
induce you to pity some other poor 
unfortunate creatures, and bestow 
upon them the same invaluable bles- 


sing. Jam subscribed your humble 
debtor, Mary S. Corus. 


Teedsville, Atlantic Co., N. J. 
May 12th, 1841. 


; 





A Reproor.—Canton of Argovie, 
in Switzerland, not a large city, ap- 
propriates $2,000 annually to the 
support of a seminary for the educa- 
tion of teachers! Which of our cit- 
ies is doing this? 





The following interesting “et 
graphiéal ‘notice, we extract from 
the Sunday School Journal. The 


reader may here perceive how much | 


may be accomplished, even , under 
the most unfavorable circumsiances, 
by one who has a natural tact for 
teaching, or whose heart is deeply 
interested in the work. Had this 


man been favored himself, in child- | 


hood, with the facilities for obtaining 
an education, which almost every 
youth enjoys in this country, he 
would doubtless have risen to emi- 
nence as a teacher, and exerted a 
wide and happy influence in the 
community. And if those whose 
opportunities for doing good are far 
greater than his, would imitate him 
in his zeal, and his disinterested exer- 
tions, the most beneficial effects 
would be produced on the interests 
of education. 

A Memoir of the Late John Pounds, 
Of Portsmouth, shoemaker, and 
gratuitous teacher of children. | 
John Pounds, the subject of th 
notice, whose distinguishing ats 
was, that while pursuing under 
great disadvantages, the humble and 
toilsome occupation of mending 
shoes, for his daily subsistence, he 
at the same time imparted, without 
fee or reward, to some hundreds of 
poor children, of both sexes, all the 
education they ever had, was born 
at Portsmouth, on the 17th of June, 
1766. His father was by trade a 
sawver, employed in the Royal Dock 
Yard—who was enabled to get his 
son,.at that time a stout, athletic 
youth, entered in the yard as appren- 
tice to.a ship-wright, at the early 

age of twelve vears. 

When he had served three years, 
at the age of fifteen, he met witha 
serious accident, which altered the 
future course of his life. By falling 
into a dry dock, one of his thighs be- 
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Memoir of John Pounds. 


(ital dislocated; ‘ai ey twas other- 
wise so much injured as to render 
him ever afterwards a cripple. 

When his general health had been 
| restored, he might have been re-en- 
tered as a laborer, and in due time 
entitled to superannuation with a 
small pension; but some new regu- 
ifations having at that time been 
jmade, that were not liked by the 
| workmen, by advice of his master he 
preferred trying what he could do 
tor himself in some other way, and 
accordingly placed himself under the 
instruction of an old shoe-maker, in 
the High street, to learn hisart. He 
succeeded so far that although he sel- 
dom tried his hand on making shoes, 
he was enabled to obtain an honest 
subsistence by mending them. 

For some years, he was accommo- 
dated with room in the house of a 
relation; until about thirty-five years 
ago, he ventured to become tenant 
on his own accouut, of the small 
weatherboarded tenement in St. Ma- 
rv’s street, where all his future years 
were spent, and where the passers 
by must have noticed him, seated on 
his stool and mending shoes, in the 
midst of his little busy school. 








About the year 1818, being him- 
selfa single man, (as indeed he con- 
tinued to be through life,) he took 
upon himself the charge of one of 
the numerous children of his brother, 
who was asea-faring man; it was a 
feeble little boy, bern with his feet 
overlapping each other, and turned 
inward. Having seen the iron pat- 
tens, with which a neighbor’s child 
had been provided by an. eminent 
surgeon, he ingeniously contrived, 
by fastening together the soles of 
old shoes and boots, an imitation that 
effectually cured the distortion. The 
child became a chief object of. his 
care and affection ever afterward; 
he reared him, at a proper age put 
him apprentice to a fashionable shoe- 
maker, and they lived together to 
the end of his days. 





His attempts and success in the 
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work of education arose out of this 
connection. Wher his pephew was 
about five years old, he applied him- 
self to fulfilling the office of school- 
master to him. After a time, he 
thought he would learn better if he 
had a companion; he obtained one, 
then added another, and went on 
gradually increasing the number; and 
found so much pleasure in the em- 
ployment, that he resolved to extend 
the same benefit to others whom he 
saw around him, in that very popu- 
lous and poor neighborhood, quite 
destitutc of instruction—the first ad- 
dition to his charge being the son of 
a poor woman, who went about sel- 
ling puddings; her homeless ‘child, 
unable to accompany her, being 
left in the open street, amid frost 
and snow, with no other shelter 
than the overhanging of a bay 
dow. As he became fond of the 
work of tuition, he gradually increas- 
ed his numbers, until at length he 
became ‘school-master general to all 
around, whose parents were too poor 
or too careless to prévide them with 
other schooling; his establishment, 
oflate years, averaging forty at a 
time, including about a dozen tittle 
girls, who were always placed on 
one side by themselves. 


vin 


His humble workshop was about 
six feet wide, and about eighteen feet 
in depth; in the midst of which he 
would sit on his stool, with his last 
or lapstone on his knee, and other 


implements by his side, going on 
with his work, and attendi g at 


the same time to the pursuits of 
the whole assemblage; some of whom 
were reading by his side, or writing 
from his dictation, or showing up 
their sums; others seated around on 
forms or boxes, on the floor, or on 
the steps of a smull staircase in the 
rear. Although the master seemed 
to know where to look for each. 
and to maintain a due command o- 
ver all, vet. so small was the room, 
and so deficient in the usual accom- 





modations of a school, that the scene 
appeared to the observer from with- 
out, a mere crowd of children’s heads 
and. faces. 


Owing to the limited extent of his 
room, he often found it necessary to 
make a selection from among several 
subjects or candidates for his gratuit- 
ous instruction; and in such cases 
always preferred, and pridec himself 
on taking in hand what he called “the 
little blackguards,” and taming them. 
He has been seen to follow such to 
the Town Quay, and hold out in his 
hand to them the offer of a roasted 
potato, to induce them to come to 
school. 


When the weatheryadmitted, he 
caused them to take turns in sitting 
on the threshold of his.front door, 
and ona little form on the outside, 
for the benefit of the fresh air. 


His modes of tuition were chiefly 
of his own devising. Without hav- 
ing ever heard of Pestalozzi, neces- 
ity led him into the imterrogatory 
system. He taught the children to 
read from the handbills, and such re- 
mains of old school-books as he could 
procure. Slates and pencils were 
the only implements used for wri- 
ting, yet a creditable degree of skill 
was acquired; and in ciphering, the 
rule of three and practice, were 
performed with accuracy. 

With the very young, especially, 
his manner was particularly pleasant 
and Secetibusl He would ask them 
the names of different parts of: their 
body, make them spell the words, 
and tell their uses. Taking a child’s 
hand, he wou ld say, “What is this? 
Spell it.”’ Then slapping it he would 
say, “what do I do?’ Spell that.»— 
So with the ear, and the act of pull- 
ing it; and in like manner with oth- 
er things. He found it necessary to 
adopt a more strict dicipline with 
them asthey grew bigger, and might 
become turbulent; bat he invariably 
preserved the attachment of all. 
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In this way some hundreds of per- 
sons have been indebted to him for 
all the schooling they have ever had; 
and which has enabled many of them 
to fill useful and creditable stations 
in life, who might otherwise, owing 
to. the temptations attendant on pov- 
erty and ignorance, have become 
burdens on society, or swelled the 
calendar of crime. 


A few years ago, when there was 
a vacancy in the office of schoolmas- 
ter to the national school in Green 
Row, he applied to the curate of the 
parish to recommend him for the ap- 
pointment; but receiving no encour- 
agement, took no turther steps in the 
affair. 

He never sought any compensa- 
tion for these labors; nor did he ob- 
tain any besides the pleasure atten- 
ding the pursuit, the satisfaction of 
doing good, and the gratification felt 
when, occasionally, some manly sol- 
dier or sailor, grown up out of all re- 
membrance, would call to shake 
hands, and return thanks for what 
he had done for him in infancy. In- 
deed, some of the most destitute of 
his scholars have often been saved 
from starvation only by obtaining a 
portion of his own homely meal. 


To his lasting erddit it ought to be: 


recorded, that he tayght many of the 
boys to cook their own plain food, 
to mend their own shoes; sent them 
to Sunday schools for religious in- 
struction, and in order to encourage 
them to make a creditable appear- 
ance, on those occasions, procured 
with the aid of friends, clothing, 
which they were allowed to put on 
at his house, to be restored to his 
custody in the evening. He was 
both doctor and nurse to his little 
flock; did what he could to cure 
their chilblains, and heal the many 
ailments, the cuts and bruises, to 
which poor children are exposed; 
and in cases beyond his skill and 
means, procured assistance for them 





from others. Besides, for the jun- 
iors, he was not only master of their 
sports, but also thaker of their play- 
things. 

The extent. and disinterested na- 
ture of these useful labors, long pass- 
ed almost unknown, owing to a cer- 
tain independence of spirit, which 
hindered him from seeking aid from 
others. Of late, however, owing to 
his having applied for, and obtained 
ready admission into the Sunday 
School at High Street Chapel for 
many of his pupils, his merits have’ 
been more extensively known, and 
he received assistance that proved 
highly encouraging to him. He ob- 
tained a better supply of books and 
slates; several times the whole of 
his little flock were invited toa pub- 
lic examination at the chapel school- 
room, and regaled with tea and 
plumb-cake. He and_ his scholars 
were likewise included in the public 
dinner, on the occasion of her majes- 
ty’s coronation, except afew of the 
very young, for whom he provided 
at home; and -he afterwards walked 
about with them the whole after- 
noon, that they might share in the 
enjoyments of the day, without dan- 
ger to themselves, or encumbrance 
to others. 


After a long perseverance in this 
course, J. Pounds was suddenly re- 
moved by the stroke of death from 
the scene of his commendable exer- 
tions, on the first of January, 1839, 
at the age of 72 years. On the morn- 
ing of that day he went to the house 
of Edward Carter, Esq., in High 
street, to acknowledge some acts of 
kindness lately received; he there 
saw Sheaf’s picture of his school, 
lately purchased by that gentleman, 
and expressed himself more pleased 
at finding his favorite cat holding a 
prominent place in it than by any 
other part of the performance. He 
took with him a little boy named 
Ashton, and requested some aid to- 
wards the cure of the child’s sore 
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foot, and showed specimens on the 
slate of the little fellow’s writing and 


ciphering; when, on the instant of 


these being restored to his hand with 
expressions of commendation, he 
suddenly fell down, as if fainting; 
the usual means for restoration were 
immediately resorted to Mr. Mar- 
tel, surgeon, who a few minutes be- 
fore had paid him the compliments 
of the season, and congratulated him 
on his apparent good health, was 
promptly called in, but the vital 
spark was extinct. Mr. Martel took 
charge of the body, (E. Carter ear- 
nestly desiring that all expenses of 
a suitable funeral should be at his 
charge,) and accompanied it to its 
former abode. Here, about thirty of 
the children had asscmbled, and 
wondering what had become of their 
tutor. At length they saw their lit- 
tle companion, and said, “Here comes 
Ashton—Mr. Pounds will soon be 
here!” The child had now arrived, 
and said “Mr. Pounds is dead, or else 
fainted.” The accents reached the 
ear of the nephew in the upper 
room, who, on hastening down, saw 


the body brought in, and immediate-| 


ly fainted; and it was not until some 
time afterwards that he became fully 
sensible of his loss, when he found 
the body of his uncle lying, with 
fixed but placid countenance, exten- 
ded upon the bed, insensible to any 
attentions he could pay to him. 


The children were overwhelmned 
with consternation and _ sorrow; 
some of them came to the door next 
day and cried, because they could 
not be admitted; and for several suc- 
ceeding days, the younger ones came 
two or three together, looked at the 
room, and not finding their friend, 
went away disconsolate. 


The deceased was of a most cheer- 
ful, contented and happy disposition. 
On Christmas eve, as was his cus- 
tom, he carried to a female relative, 
materials for alarge plum-pudding, 
to be made for distribution among 


the children; and on that occasion 
declared that he was never happier 
in his life, that he had no. earthly 
want unsatisfied, and expressed in 
words quite characteristic of him, as 
a bird fancier, (which had been one 
of his favorite pursuits,) that when- 
iever he should no longer be enabled 
|to support himself by his own indus- 
itry,and continue to do some good 
in the world, he might be permitted 
to go off suddenly, ‘as a bird drops 
from his perch.” He was, as he had 
, wished, called away suddenly from 
his useful labors. ‘the cause of his 
death was stated before the coroner’s 
inquest to have been a sudden rup- 
ture of one of the large vessels of the 
heart. He has gone to await the a- 
ward of him who said, “Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto the least of these, ye 
did it unto me.” 











Want of Education. 

At the present time, we havea 
multitude of means for the improve- 
ment of the popular mind which fail 
of their proposed end, for want of the 
elementary preparation which com- 
Mr. 
George Combe, author of a valuable 
work on the Constitution of Man, has 
shown in his lectures on popular ed- 
ucation, that in Scotland and Eng- 
land, popular libraries are little read; 
lectures not generally attended; 
and cheap periodicals of small or no 
use, to numbers that might profit by 
them; and Mr. Combe has also shown 
that the inefficacy of these provisons 
is principally to be attributed to the 
deficieny of primary and subsequent 
education, which, as it is generally 
conducted, excites no curiosity; in- 
duces no perseverance; creates no 
taste for literature and science, as 
recreation of the mind; and fixes no 
moral principles that determine the 
value of high things over low ones— 
over low, frivilous, or debasing grat- 
ifications, which the people still pre- 
fer to intellectual —G@. §. Hillard. 


{mon education ought to afford. 


{ 
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From Todd’s Student,s Manuel. 
Necessity of attention--Patience. 
The difficulty of confining the at- 

tention is probably the secret of the 
plan of Demosthenes, who shut hun- 
self up in his celebrated dark cave 
for study; and this will account for 
the fact, thata person who is unex- 
pected!y deprived of the use of his 
eyes, will not unfrequently make ad- 
vances in thought, and show a 
strength of mind, unknown before. 
I have frequently seen boys take 
their books on a summer’s day, and 
flee from their room to the grove, 
and fromthe grove back again, full 
of uneasiness, and in vain hoping 
that changing the place would give 
them some new power over the ro- 
ving attention, and that indescriba- 
ble restlessness, so inseparable from 
the early efforts to subdue the mind. 
It is all in vain. You can not fly 
from yourself; and the best way is 
to sit directly down in your room, 
and there command your attention 
to fix itself upon the hard, dry les- 
son, and master it; and, when you 
have thus brought this rover to obey 
you once, he will be more ready to 
obey the next time. Attention will 
more readily come at your call to- 
morrow than to-day. 


Patient labor and investigation 
are not only essential to success in 
study, but are an unfailing guaran- 
tee to success. The young man is 
in danger of feeling “that he will 
strike out something new. His spir- 
its are buoyant and his hopes san- 
guine,.”. He knows not the mortified 
feeling of being repeatedly defeated 
by himself. He will burst upon the 
world at once, and strike the biows 
of a giant, while his arm is that of a 
child. Heis not to toil up the hill, 


and wait for years of self-discipline, 
close, patient study, and hard labor 
—nothe; but before you know it, he 
will be on the heights of the Alps, 
with a lofty feeling, looking down 
aipon the creepers below. 


Henee, 


Necessity of Attention—Patience. 











multitudes waste life, and absolutely 
fritter away their existence, in doing 
nothing, except waiting for a golden 
opportunity to do something great 
and magnificent. Did not Patrick 
Henry burst upon the world at once, 
and at once exhibit the strength of a 
giant? If he did, he is no specimen 
ot ordinary minds, and no man has 
aright to presume upon any thing 
more than an intellect of ‘ordinary 
dimensions as hisown. What mul- 
titudes of men lie still, and never 
lift tie pen, because the time is not 
come! When,they come out it must 
be ina “great book,” a splendid ad- 
dress, or some great efiort. The 
tree must not be allowed to grow by 
inches; no, at once the sapling must 
be loaded with the fruit of the tree 
of threescore years. Alas! trees 
planted and watered by such expec- 
tations will never be more than 
dwarfs. Franklin rose high. and his 
name is engraven deep and fair on 
the rollof immortality; but he began 
his greatness by making an almanac: 
he continued to make it for years, 
and rose, step by step, till he was ac- 
knowledged at the’ head of modern 
philosophers. Kvery young man 
ought to remember that he who 
would carry the ox, must every day 
shoulder the calf. Ferret taurum 
qui tulit vitulam. ‘That. great man, 
who returned to his study, and, fin- 
ding that his little dog had turned o- 
ver the tabie, and burned up the pa- 
pers on which he had been engaged 
for years, yet calmly said, “You have 
done me a great mischief, Diamond,” 
showed a soul truly great; and its 
greatness, in this instance, consisted 
in his patience. Without amurmur, 
he sat down, and began to do over 
the same great labor. He lived to 
complete it; and it was the adniira- 
tion of the learned worle. Yet how 
few have the patience thus to sit 
downand labor day by day for years! 
It is neither a small nor an easy part 


of education to cultivate this-trait of 


character. 
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How to make Practical Men. 


‘“‘Takeit for granted that there is 
no excellence without great labor.— 
No mere aspirations tor eminence, 
however ardent, will do the busi- 
ness. Wishing, and sighing, and im- 
agining, and dreaming of greatness, 
will never make’ you great. If you 
would get to the,;mountain’s top, on 
which the temple of fame stands, it 
will not do ¢o stand still, looking and 
admiring, and wishing you were 
there. You must gird up your loins 
and go to work with ail the indomi- 
table energy of Hannibal scaling the 
Alps. Laborious study and diligent 
observation of the world, are both 


indispensable to the attainment of 


eminence. By the former, you must 
make yourself master of all that is 
known of science and letters; by 
the latter, you must know man at 
large, and particularly the character 
and genius of your own country- 
men. Wecan not all be Franxui\s, 
it is true; but, by imitating his men- 
tal habits and unwearied industry. 
we may reach an eminence we 
should never otherwise attain. Nor 
would he have been the Franklin he 
was had he permitted himself to be dis- 
couraged by the reflection that we can 
notallbe Newtons. Itisour business to 
make the most of our own talents 


and opportunities; and, instead of 


discouraging ourselves by compati- 
sons and impossibilities, to believe 
all things imaginary possible, as, in- 
deed, almost all things are, te aspirit 
bravely and firmly resolved. Frank- 
lin was a fine model of a practical 
man, as contradistinguished from a 
vistonary theorist, as men of genius 
ure very apt to be. He was great 
in the greatest of all good qualities 
—sound, surong, common sense. A 
mere book worm is a miserable driv- 


eller; and a mere genius, a thing of 


gossamer, fit only for the winds t 

sport with. Direct! your intellectu- 
il efforts principally to the cultiva- 
tion of the strong, masculine quali- 
ties of the mind. Learn (I repeat it) 





to think —think deeply, comprehen- 
sively, powerfully; and learn the sim- 
ple, nervous languag> which is ap- 
propriate to that kind of thinking. 
Read the legal and political argu- 
ments of Chief Justice Marshall, and 
those of Alexander Hamilton which 
are coming out. Read them, study 
them; and observe with what an om- 
nipotentsweepof thought they range 
over the whole field of every subject 
they take in hand, and that with a 
scythe so ample and so keen, that note 
straw is leit standing behind them. 
Brace yourself up to these great ef- 
forts. Strike for this giant charac- 
ter of mind,and leave prettiness and 
frivolity to triflers. Itis perfectly 
consistent with these Herculean hab- 
its of thinking, to be a laborious stu- 
dent, and to know all that books can 
teach. You must never be satisfied 
with the surface of things; probe 
them to the bottom, and let nothing 
go till you understand it as thorough- 
yas vour powers will enable you. 
Seize the moment of excited curios- 
ity on any subject, to solve your 
doubts; for, if you let it pass. the 
desire may never return, and you 
may remain in ignorance. The hab- 
its which I have been recommending 
are not merely for college, but: for 
life. Franklin’s habits of constant 
and deep excogitation clung to him 
to his latest hour. Form these hab- 
its now. Look at Brougham, and 
see what a man can do if wellarmed 
and well resolved. With a load of 
professional duties that would, of 
themselves, have been appalling to 
the most of our countrymen, he 
stood, nevertheless, at the head of 
his party in the .house of commons, 
and, at the same time, set in motion 
and superintended various primary 
schools, and various periodical works, 
the most instructive and useful that 
have ever issued from che British 
press, for whichshe furnished, with 
his own pen, some of the most mas- 
terly contributions, and yet found 
time, not only to keep pace with the 
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progress of the arts and sciences, 
but to keep at the head of those 
whose peculiar and exclusive occu- 
pations these arts and sciences were. 
‘There is a model of industry and use- 
fulness worthy of all your emula- 
tion.”— Wirt. 





How a Student is Known. 


“If a man realy loves study, has 
an eager attachment to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, nothing but pe- 
culiar sickness or misfortunes will 
prevent his being a student, and his 
possessing, m some good degree, the 
medns of study. The fact is, that 
when men complain of want of time 
for study, andjwant of means, they on- 
ly show that, after all, they are either 
attached to some other object of pur- 
suit, or have no part nor lot in the spirit 
of a student. They will applaud 
others, it may be, who do study, and 
look with a kind of wonder upon 
their acquisitions; or they put it to 
the account of their humility, and 
bless themselves that they are not 
ambitious. In most of all these ca- 
ses, however, either the love of the 
world or genuine laziness lies at the 
bottom. Had they more energy and 
decision of character, and did they 
redeem the precious moments, which 
they now lose in laboriously doing no- 
thing, or nothing to the purpose of the 
church, they might open all the treas- 
ures of the east and the west, and have 
them at their disposal. [ might safe- 
ly promise a good knowledge of He- 
brew and Greek to most men of this 
sort, if they would diligently im- 
prove the time that they now abso- 
lutely throw away, in the course of 
three or four years. While one man 
is deliberating whether he had better 
study a lanenage, another man has 
obtained i? Such is the difference 
between decisive, energetic action, 
and a timid, hesitating, indolent man- 
er of pursuing literary acquisitions. 
And what is worst of all, in this tem- 





porizing class of students, is, that, if 
you reason with them, and convince 
therm that they are pursuing a wrong 
course, that conviction operates no 
longer than until the next paroxysm 
of indolence, or of a worldly spirit, 
comes on. These siren charmers 
lull every energetic power of the 
mind to sleep. The mistaken man, 
who listens to their voice, finds him- 
self, at the age of forty, just where 
he was at thirty. At fifty, his de- 
cline has already begun. At sixty, 
he is universaily regarded with indif- 
ference, which he usually repays 
with misanthropy. And if he has 
the misfortune to live until he is 
seventy, every body is uneasy be- 
cause he is not transferred to a bet- 
ter world.”—Professor Stuart. 





Norma! Schools. 


There are now in operation in this 
Commonwealth, three schools for the 
instruction of Teachers; one in Bar- 
re, Worcester County; one in 
Bridgewater, Plymouth County; and 
one in Lexington, Middlesex County, 
called after similar establishments in 
Europe, Normal Schools. They 
owe their existence in part to the 
nunificence of Hon. Edward Dwight 
of Boston, who gave ten thousand 
dollars towards their support, provi- 
ded the Legislature would appropri- 
ate the same sum for the same ob- 
ject. His proposition was accepted, 
and the schools just named have 
been opened as an experiment.— 
We recently visited the one at Lex- 
ington, and are perfectly satisfied it 
is akind of institution much needed 
—we had almost said absolutely ne- 
cessary for the present, at least, to 
the improvement of our public 
schools. Teaching is an art, and 
must be learned like any other art. 
If seminaries are indispensable to 
prepare persons to take care of the 
body, they are certainly wanted to 
prepare persons to take care of the 
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mind, and, we know not how any | 
one at all familiar with the subject of | 
education, can have a doubt as to 
the importance of Norma! schools 


in asystem of public instruction. | 





ed with instructors, trained for their 


business, at this and similar establish- 


ments. There ought to be, and we 


will not doubt that before many 


years there wil! be a Normal school 


The institution at Lexington is for |in every County.—-Newburyport 


females, and under the care of Cy- \uakane 


rus Pierce, Esq., a gentleman to all 
appearance admirably fitted for his | 
situation. He has had large experi- | 
ence as a teacher, and understands 
what is wanted to make a good teach- | 
er. He has now thirty pupils, who | 
are obliged to spend at the school | 
four quarters of three months each; | 
but these quarters need not, unless | 
they choose, be continuous. In all | 
the exercises two objects are aimed 
at. In the first place, the schol- 
ar is required thoroughly to un- 
derstand the subject of the 
lesson for herself; in the second 
place, she is taught how best to com- 
municate her knowledge to others; 
in other words, she is shown how to 
learn, and then how to teach. Con- 
versations and discussions are fre- 
quently held on the office and duties 
of a teacher—the best modes of 
managing a school—in short, all that 
relates to education. Connected 
with the institution, is a model 
school, where the young ladies have 
an opportunity to practice as teach- 
ers. It is kept by two of them at a 
time for one month. Mr. Pierce 
visits it and examines it every day, 
making such suggestions as he may 
see occasion for; sometimes he takes 
the school entirely into his own 
hands, his own scholars being pres- 
ent as spectators. The model school, 
to our regret, was not in session 
when we were at Lexington. We 
are told, however, it isin every way 
successful and excellent. Our ex- 
pectations in regard to the Normal 








schools were highly raised, but they 
were not disappointed. We wish |} 
that all our teachers could visit it: | 
and we sincerely hope the time will | 
come when all our public schools | 
throughout the State will be furnish- ' 





The Study of Biography. 
Nearly related to history, and not 


\less important, is biography. ‘This 


is a kind of reading most happily d- 
aapted to minds of every capacity & 
degree of improvement. While it 
possesses a charm, that can hardly 
fail to interest the feelings and en- 
gage the attention even of the most 
incurious and least instructed, it fur- 
nishes lessons of wisdom and pru- 
dence, by which the wisest and best 
may be profited. It makes you ac- 
quainted with the fairest and most ex- 
cellent specimens of human character. 
It introduces you into the society of 
the great and the learned, the wise 
and the good; you mingle and asso- 
ciate with them in all their walks and 
ways; you hear themconverse; you 
see them act; and mark the steps by 


which they attained their excellencey 


and rose to their elevation in honor 
and influence. The effect of this 
cannot be otherwise than eminently 
happy. While conversant with such 
characters, a process of assimilation 
will be going on in your own minds. 
You will feel within you an influence 
raising you above whatever is base 
and polluting, and inspiring in you 
the love of whatever is noble and 
excellent.—Hawes’ Lectures. 





A Wise Remarx.—To a fond pa- 
rent, that would not have his child 
corrected for a perverse trick, but ex- 
cused it saying it was a small matter; 
Solon very well replied, ‘Ay, but 
custom is a great one.’ 





“There can be no greater solecism 
in political economy than universal 
suffrage, with limited education.” 
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From the Eosten Com. Sclioo! Journal. 


Promptitude And Punctuality. 
BY DR. HUs.PHREY. 


You will observe some children, 
in families where you visit, if not in 
your own, that are never ready to 
go at the first bidding. They must 
be requested or commanded to do 
some little thing, twice, perhaps 
three or four times, before they can 
be induced to move. ‘They do not 
mean to break the fifth command- 
ment; but, on the contrary, to hon- 
or and obey their parents, in all 
things. They are not quite ready, 
however, and they are sure it makes 
no difference, whether they go this 
minute or the next. They want to 
read to the next paragraph, or to hear 
astory through, or to warm them- 
selves a little longer, or to be indulg- 
ed in some other equally frivolous ex- 
cuse for lingering. Now, this isa 
very bad habit, which ought never 
to be winked at, and which, indeed, 
is never formed, but under mistaken 
parental indulgence. If your child 
does not hear and obey you the first 
time, how can you be sure that he 
will the second, or even - the third, 
unless the loud and altered tone of 
your voice should convince him that 
you are quite out of patience, and|s 
that it will not do to linger any lon- 
ger? How often do children, when 
they do not think of disobeying, wait 
till a chore is forgotten, or the parent 
is obliged to do it himself! of which, 
however, he has no right to complain 
as it is his own fault. But the inju- 
ry to them is very great, in thus ear- 
ly allowing them to form habits of 
procrastination, which they will be 
very apt to carry along with them 
through life, and which, I need not 
say, will be extremely inconvenient 
both to themselves and their friends. 
“Samuel, my son, such a thing is 
wanted; will you attend to it?”— 
«Yes, sir,’"—and then ‘reads on.— 





“Samuel, did youhear me? The fire 
is getting low, or your mother wants 
your assistance.” Still the boy is 
not quile ready to start. Then start 
him, and in such a way that he will 
not manent mistake the éenses; and 
he will thank you for itt as long as you 
live. 

So, when you send your children 
upon errands, or permit them to vis- 
it their little playmates, and fix the 
hour for their return, *tis vastly im- 
portant that you strenuously insist 
upon punctuality; not because their 
time is so valuable, for it may be 
worth very little or nothing to you 
after they come back. But, aside 
trom your own convenience, in know- 
ing that the errand is done, and where 
your children are when out of your 
sight, the habit of adhering to the 
letter of your instructions is so es- 
sential to their usefulness and well- 
being, that parental laxity on this 
point may be followed, and [ have no 
doubt often is, by irreparable losses 
of property, if not of character. The 
child may plead that he was urged to 
overstay his time, or to go off some- 
where else to play, and that he was 
sure you would give him leave, had 
you been there; and it may all be 
very true; but beware how you lis- 
ten’ to such excuses. They go to 

sap the foundation of your authority, 
at the same time that he is forming a 
habit so mischievous to himself. 





“Itis certainly within the power 
of asensible and well-educated moth- 
er, to inspire, during the first seven 
or eight years of a son’s life, such 
tastes and dispositions as shall nearly 
decide the destiny of the future man; 
and this is done, not only by the in- 
tentional exertions of the mother, 
but by the gradual and insensible im- 
itation of the child; for there is some- 


; thing extremely contagious in great- 


ness and rectitude of thinking even 
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at that ages and the charcact ter of 
the mother with whom he passes his 
early infancy, is always an event of 
the utmost Importance to the child.” | 





From the New Yord Evangelist. 
The Element ot Efficieucys-Napcieon. 





It is a fact of history and of obser- 
vation, that all efficient men, w hile | 
they have been men of comprehen. 
sion have also been men of detail. 
I wish it were possibile to produce 
as high an example of this two-fold 
character among the servants of| 
God and benevolence in these times | 
as we have in that fiery prodigy of | 
war and conquest, who in the be- 
ginning of the dea century, des-| 
olated “Europe. Napoleon was the! 
most efficient man in modern times 
—some will say, of any time. T he} | 
secret of his character was, that! 
while his plans were more vast, more! 
various, and of course, more diff- 
cult than those of other men, he had 
the talent at the same time. to fill 
them up with promptness and decis-| 
ion, in every particular of execution. 
His vast and daring plans would have 
been visionary in any other man; 
but with him every vision was filled 
up, in all the particulars of execution, 
to be a solid and compact frame-work 
in every part. His armies were to-| 
gether only one great engine of 
desolation, of which he was the head 
or brain. Numbers, spaces, times, 
were all distinct in his eye. The 
wheeling of every legion, however 
remote, was mentally present to him. 
The tramp of every foot sounded in 
his ear. The numbers were always 
supplied, the spaces passed over, the 
times met, and so the work was done. 
The nearest moral approximation I 
know of, was Paul the apostle. Paul 
had great principles, great plans and 
a great enthusiasm. He had the art, 
at the same time, to bring his great 
principles intoa powerful applica ation 
to his condnet, and to ‘all the com- 
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mon affairs of the disciples in his 
churches. He detected every want, 
understood cvery character; set his 
guards: gainst those whom he distrus- 
ted; kept all his work turning in a 
motion of discipline; prompted to 
every duty. Youw ill find his epis- 


i tles distins guished by great principles 
land at the same time, by a various 


and circumstantial attention to all 
the common affairs of life; and, in 
that you have the secret a his effi- 


clency. There must be detail in ev- 


le ry gieat work, It is an element of 


eflectiveness, which no reach of plan, 
no enthusiasm of ‘purpose, can dis- 
pense with. Thus sf a man conceive 


| the idea of becoming eminent in Jear- 


ning, but cannot toil through the mil- 
lion.of little drudgenies necessary to 
carry him on, his learning wil} soon 
be toid. Or if aman undertakes to 
become rich, and despises the small 


land gradual advances by which 


wealth is ordinarily accumulated, his 
expectations will, of course, be the 
sum of his riches. Accurate and care- 
ful detail, the minding of common 


occasions and small things, combin- 


ed with general scope and vigor, is 
the secret of all the efficiency and 
success in the world. God has so or- 
dered things, that great and sudden 
leaps are seldom observable. Ev ery 
advance in the general must be made 
by advances in particular. The trees 
and corn do not leap up suddenly in- 
to maturity, but they climb upward, 
by little and little, and after the mi- 
nutest possible increment. The orbs 
of heaven, too, accomplish their cir- 
cles, not by one or two extraordina- 
ry starts or springs, but by travelling 
on through paces and roods of the 
sky. It is thus, and only thus, that 
any disciple will become efficient in 
the service of his Master. He can- 
not do up his works of usefulness by 
the prodigious stir and commotion of 
a few extraordinory occasions. Lay- 
ing down great plans, he must ac- 
complish them by great industry, by 
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minute attentions, by saving small {giving us a voice! 


If then we de* 


advances, by working out his way, as sire this beautiful accomplishment to 


God shall assist him.— Bushnell. 





Music in Common Schools. 


The introduction of vocal music 
into common schools is an object of 
importance. Regarded merely asa 
refined pleasure, it has a tavorable 
bearing on public merals. Let taste 
and skill in this beautiful art be spread 
amongst us, and every family will 
have a new resource; home, a new 
attraction. Social intercourse will 
be more cheerful, and an innocent 
public amusement will be furnished 
to the community. What a fulness 
of enjoyment has our Creator placed 
within our reach by surrounding us 
with,an atmosphere which may be 
shaped into sweet sounds! And this 
goodness is almost lost upon us, thro’ 
want of culture of the organs by 
which this provision is to be enjoy- 


ed. 


The opinion is still entertained by 
many, that a musical voice and ear 
has been conferred by Providence 
on a favored few. But fortunately 


‘this absurd prejudice is fast dying a- 


way. Norational person who has 
fully examined the subject can doubt 
that the only reason why music is 
not'common, is, that the cultivation 
of the voice is delayed till it is too 
late. Like every part of the body, 
it must be exercised in early youth, 
if we would have it attain strength 
and proficiency. What use should 
we have of our limbs, of our power 
of speech, if both were left with- 
out practice till the age of eighteen 
or twenty? And yet this is the 
course usually adopted with respect 
to music. During the years of in- 


fancy, while the vocal organs are del- 
icate and pliable, it is totally neglect- 
ed; and because we cannot obtain 
a command over it at an adult age, 
‘after it has become inflexible from 





‘want of ‘use, we blame Nature for not | 


become universal, let us use the pro- 
permeans. If teachers of common 
schools are incapable of leading in 
the singing, they can teach the ele- 
ments of theart, and let one of the 
pupils lead, presuming there may be 
found at least one in the school who can 
do ite As soon as the children are a- 
ble to sing, a song ora hymn sheuld 
be struck up at each signal for relax- 
ation from study.—Palmer’s Prize 
Essay. 





Value of Education. 


‘The teacher’s bill is often paid as 
reluctantly as the physician’s; and 
those who seek for the causes which 
oustruct the progress of education, 
would do well to inquire whether one 
of the greatest does not arise from 


the maxim—‘ The laborer is not wor- ° 


thy of his hire? A lady within our 
knowledge, sent her children to a 
private school, and when the bill was 
sent in, called very politely, and said 
that she should be very glad to pay 
the bill, but she had no money, (i. e. 
after paying her milliner, &c.),, She 
wished, however, to continue her pat- 
ronage to the school! Another lady 
of the same character observed, that 
education was of the first importance; 
and added; ‘I am resolved to give my 
children a good education, if 1 am 
never able to pay for it.’ 





Respect to Tracuers.—In ancient 
Greece and Rome public praises and 
other honors were bestowed on the 
teachers of eminent citizens—such 
as excelled in their avocation were 
treated as public benefactors. | Xen- 
ophon, Seneca and Cicero may he 
consulted on this head; their testi- 
mony to the importance and digni- 
ty of the character of an able in- 
structor of youth is most emphatic. 

Rohert Walsh. 
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Teachers’ Associations. 


Among the methods that have been adopted to pro- 
mote the cause of education in different places, one of 
the most efficient has been, associations of teachers in 
counties or other convenient districts, to devise plans 
und discuss measures best calculated 0 awacen gen- 
eral attention, and obtain the co-operation of parents. 
Inthe Stateof New York particularly this plan has 
been extensively followed, and has had a great influ- 
ence in the introduction of those improve’ which 
have givenso high a degree of NT? to the 
school system of that State. We would call the at- 
tention of teachers in Illinois to this subject, and sug- 
gest the formation of such associations. A plan some- 
thing like the following, might be pursued: 

Let a few teachers, say, those living at the county 
seat, or contiguous thereto, get up a call for a meeting 
‘of texchersand others interested in the improvement of 
schools, for the purpose of forming asociety. Let the 
teachers who attend the meetiug come prepared to aid 
in the business, by communicating information, say 
on the following points, viz: ~The size and situation 
nf their school houses;—the arrangements of seats 

Yor the children;—conveniences for ventilating and 
warming their rooms;—out houses, play-grounds’, &e, 
-—the number of their schojars;—the number in theif 
vicinity wlio do not attend school;—and the interest 
manifested by parents and the neighborhood general- 








fy for the prosperity of the schools. In this way a} 


mass of authentic information would be obtained, 
showing the wants of the community, and tending to 
circulate in the more destitute places,a knowledge of 
the improvements and facilities enjoyed in other parts 

In regard to the business of the meeting we would 
offer the following suggestions. Let one or more in- 
dividuale of the greatest influence and talents be 
invited to address the audience; discussions might then 
be held on the topics embraced in the address, and oth. 
ers of s proper character. A multitude of subjects 
might be introduced for discussion, such as the best 
methods of discipline and government—means of in- 
teresting children in their studies, and parents in the 
schoola—the most suitable books to be used in schools 
—the best construction for school rooms—and in short 
any thing relating to the management of schco/s and 
tending to introduce improvements in education. 

A wellconducted meeting of this kind could not fat! 
of interesting the community in which it was held» 
and giving many useful ideas to those who attend it- 
The society might afterwards continue to meet annu- 
aily, cemi-onnually, or quarterly, and epend as much 
time at their meetings as right be fourd convenient to 
ite members. And if a sufficicnt number were found 
willing to take part in the exercises, the labor devoly- 





Jog oper cach one in sustaiaizg (20 mesting would bp 


Tt 
very light. The State Education Society which was 


formed last winter, deemed it an object of great im- 
portance to form such associations throughout the 


State, and passed a resolution strongly recommending 


the measure. 

To show the ample amount of materiale for form- 
ing such asociety it may bestated, that there are in 
Sangamon Couhty, from 60 to 70 teachers, néarly all 
of whom provably visit the county seat several times 
in the course of the year, and might conveniently 
arrange their . business so as to attend the meetings, 
provided they felt sufficient interest inthem. There 
would also be many persons, not teachers who would 
gladly take part in the exercises. The number of 
teachers and others who could engage in such a meet: 
ing in other cuunties is, probably, as large in proper: 
tion to the population as in Sangamon. 

We should be glad to hear the views of teachers et 
any others who fee! an interest tn this subject. 





Facts to be Considered. 


Let it be noted that according *o 
the late census, the number of inhab- 
itants in Illinois between five & six- 
teen years of age is 142,000—all of 
whom ought to be receiving instruc- 
tion in schools. The number repor- 
ted as in school during the year 
1840, is $3,724. Snowe ,tHat 
THERE ARE ONE HUNDRED AND SIGHT 
THOUSAND CHILDREN 1s Ittinois Nor 
ATTENDING ScHoor. It is also repor- 


ted that there are 28,780 white adults © 


who cannot read or write. 

In what proportion is this mass of 
ignorance likely to decrease from 
year to year, under the influence of 
the existing means of instruction? 





We should be glad toreceivé communications from 
teachers and others interested inthe objects of this 
paper. It is obvious,that muchof the usefulness of 
the paper depends on having well written articles for 
publication, suited to our own wants and cireumstan” 
ces. However useful in itself may be the matter se- 
lected from other sources, it can not be so interest- 
ing to the people of Iljinois, as that which partieu- 
larly concerns themselves,—and we hope that those 
who are really desirous of sceing the work prosper’ 
‘will give us, occasionaily, the aid of their pens in pres 
paring articles for its columns. 
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Taxation forthe support of Common 
» Schools. ; 
The pronriety of sustaining schools by a tax on 


property, although settled affirmatively in many of 
the older states, has not been generally discussed in 


Ilinojs. We propose in this article, to introduce |} 


some considerations in favor of the policy, although 
we can Not, | of course, go into the argument at much 
length,, in the brief epace to which we must at this time 
be confined. 
» The. first question that presents itself is this; Ts it 
just to take the property of the rich man, to pay for 
the, education of his poor neighbors’ children?” In re- 
ply, te this, it might perhaps be sufficient to say, it is 
the established policy of our country, that while the 
poor manenjoys anequal right te vote with the rich’ 
man, the price he pays for that right isonly a propor- 
tionate tax on his property, however sinal!, with what 
is paid by the wealthy citizen. The necessary ex. 
penses of government are defrayed by equal taxes on 
all property. The rich citizen who pays the'half of 
oné per ¢ent.on a-hundred thousand dollars, receives 
nothing more in return than the poor man whose posses- 
sions to but a hundred dollars. Both enjoy the 
right of suffrage, and both are alike protected. in ‘life, 
liberty andthe pursuit of happiness, and the security 
of property.’ The question then arises, is the education 
of the’ people one of the .national interests’ which 
justifies placing it among the necessary objects of gov- 
ernment, and defraying its expenses as others are de- 
frayed, by ‘taxation on property? ‘ We answer yes— 
dnd sustain the position’ by the, following considera- 
tions. Our government is a popular one in which eve- 
ry eitizen participates, andin order that he may be 
qualified te” do his part, he must be educated, On 
this point there is no differenceof sentiment. Since 
the days of thereyolution to;the present time, it has 
been the professed opinion of all our writers and 
gtatésmen, that the perpetuity of our government de- 
pends on -the general diffusion of knowledge among 
thejpeople. The words of Washington, in his fare- 
well address, which stand as the permanent motto of 
this paper, contain a full acknowledgement of the 
principle. 

«Jn proportion as the stricture of a government 
gives force to public op » itis ial that public 
opinion shou!d be enlightened,” This self evident 
proposition makes it the duty of the State to see that 
‘public ‘opinion is enlightened ;” in other wordsthat 
the people enjoy the means of education sufficiently to 
qualify all for their important duties as American free- 
men. ' It is an obligation arising out of the first law 
of nature,—the law of self preservation. It is the on- 
ly conservative influence that can be relied on to pro- 
tect us from despotism on: the one hand, and anarchy 








on the other. 


But it may be'said; it is naturally the duty of the 
parent to provide for educating his children. This is 
undoubtedly true, but there are several considera- 
tions which show conclusively that this duty will not 
in all casés be discharged. The firét is the want of 
means. It seems to be the order of Providence in 
verymany instances, that those who are favored with 

but a small portion of worldly riches, are at the same 
time blessed with a numerous offspring to inherit their 
name, and claim their parental care. ‘Tt is by no 
means uncommon to see the farmer, mechanic and Ia- 
borer, with six or eight children requiring aid from 
him, both for their physical and intellectual wants.— 
The expense of schooling these children, even with 
the aid of our school fund, is more than the poor may 
can bear. The schooling of six children at the low- 
est price that we are warranted in placing it, viz: $2, 

50 per quarter, is $60 ayear. If all the children in 
the Stute were in school, our present school fund 
would divide about 65 cts. a year per scholar. But 
if only half the children are in school, the shoo! mon- 
ey would amount to about $1,30 for each scholar.— 
This would still leave the father of the six children 
$52,00 to pay for tuition. In many places good teach- 
erscan not be had without paying much more than 
$2,50 a quarter for each scholar. Indeed as persons 
well qualified to,teach can not reasonably be expect_ 
ed to engage in the business without a compensation 
somewhat proportioned to the importance of their la- 
bor, we believe that the average price for tuition should 
be placed considerably over $2,50 a quarter. 


Any one who gives due weight to these considera- 
tions must perceive that it would be impossible, in nu- 
merous instances, for the poor man to devote enough 
from his scanty income to educate his children as well 
as all the children of the republic should be educated. 
In truth, it requires the utmost industry and frugality 
on his part to provide for the indispensible wants of 





his family which can not be postponed. 


But even if there was sufficient ability on the part. 
of all the people to pay for. the cost of educating their 
children, there are many who do not possess the in- 
clination. By the census returns there are 28,000. a- 
dults in Illinois who can not read, and perhaps there 
are ag many nmiore whoare returned.as readers, but 
who can not read well enough to take pleasure in the 
exercise. Many of these are heads of families and 
weask, isit reasonable to suppose that such persons, 
knowing nething themseives of ‘the pleasures 
aud benefits arising from a cultivated intellect. 
will feel a sufficient interest in the subject, to induce 
them to make much self denial or exertion te furnish 
their children with these blessings? No! it can not 
be expected; and indeed to imagine a whole commu- 
nity, actuated by a sincere desire to diffuse the bles- 
sings ofa thorough, education universally, and will- 
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ing to make the necessary sacrifices to effect that eb- 
ject, would beto imagine a community much nearer 
to a state of perfection than hasever yet been reached, 
The most that can be hoped for is to seea proponde- 
rating, active public sentiment in favor of education; 
legislatures and public bodies, zealously encouraging 
it, and majorities of the people seconding their efforts. 
"When it may be hoped that the ignorant and indiffe- 
rent will be aroused, and induced from motives of 
self interest, policy, or shame, to do.something towards 
helping on the general object. History affords no ex- 
ample of a whole nation entertaining sueh enlightened 
views on this subject, as to make voluntarily all nec- 
essary efforts to extend education universally, and it 
would be idle to look for such a state of society now, 

The subject may thus be summed up: 

If general education be deemed essential to our 
well being and indeed our existence asa nation, and 
it be clearly seen that the people from want of ability 
or inclination can not furnish means of such educa- 
tion, it follows that the State must do it. 

As to the mode of doing this, we are not left to 
grope amid thé darkness of uncertain theory, but have 
the clear tight of experience in other states fo guide 
us. In Magsachtsetts, New-York, and elsewhere, it 
has been found that the most efficient system has been 
something like this;—Let such laws be enacted, that 
no town or school district shall be entitled to any por- 
tion of the State Funds until they have raised among 
themselves, a certain amount by taxation. The prop- 
er amount to be thus raised by tax, can be ascertained 
by an accurate examination of the State, showing the 
number of children who should attend school, the 
number aetually in school, the sums actually distribu- 
ted in every district from the school funds, the wants 
of districts as to school houses, and in general every 
thing that has a bearing ‘on the school system. With 
this information before them the General Assembly 
could correctly ascertain what amount it would be 
necessary to raise by tax, in addition to the present 
fund. In some places the school fund, with the amount 
raised by taxation, is made to defray the entire expeti- 
sesof the schoois, while in othersit is deemed best that 
asmall sum should be paid by the parent for each 

child. 

In its operation this system possesses seme inciden- 
tal advantagés well worthy of attention. Suppose a 
‘district of ‘such ‘size as to require two 'schools;—it 
would draw from the state and township funds say 
$100—the law requires that $200 more shall he raised 
in the district by taxation—the people are called to- 
gether at their annua! méeting to transact all business 
Yelating to the‘s¢hools, there will be a full attendance 
‘at such a meeting, for this. if for no other reason, that 
people-are naturally interested in any thing that affects 
their pockets directly, A number of important queg- 
‘tions may be discussed, tending to bring the whole sub- | 
ject directly before the people and leading them to take 
an active interest therein. Any thing is useful which 


fare of society:is of such @ nature that the morevit-is 
considered, the more. will a sense of its, importance 
grow uponthemind. An impertant,incidental advan- 
tage would thus arise from this system, from its ten- 
pervision 


dency to lead the people to an attentive sy 
over all the interests of their schools. 





Db 
Fer the Common School Advocate. ' 
Common |. Schools Essential. to the 


Growth and Prosperity of Col- 
leges. 


Though the utility of common 
schools has often been a theme of dis- 
course, ‘and many valuable articles 
have been written to exhibit the in 
portant relations which they ‘sustain 
to all the interests of society, :yet 
the special relation which subsists be- 
tween these schools and our higher 
institutions of learning, has been less 
frequently exhibited, and ‘has, ‘obvi- 
ously, often been entirely forgotten. 
The unwarrantable multiplication of 
colleges in out State is conclusive év- 
idence that the mania of speculation 
has not been confined’ to ‘the accu- 
mulation of wealth; nor does the’ at- 
tempt to build up collegés withdtt 
laying the only foundation’ upon 
which such superstructurés can be 
raised—viz, by’ establishing an ‘effi- 
cient system of common school edu- 
cation, affords less conclusive proof 
of the same thing.’ I assume the po- 
sition, that»no college’ cah .possess 
what it professes to possess, in assu- 
ming its name, when good common. 
schools do not exist. To insure suc- 
cess in the prosecution of knowledge, 
the elementary principles of educa- 
tion must be learned | first;\andg,if 
these elements are notiacqitireddn 
primary schools, they must be im,our 
Colleges; and in, this way they really 
become common schools undera false 
name. It is not the name .but the 
thing that gives real dignity. : 

A thorough knowledge of the:com- 
mon branches would enable: the peo- 





‘will lead, to the agitation of questions relating to edu- 


ple better to understand the matter, 


cation, for the subject in its general beuring en the welland more fully ‘to appreciate the 





i16 Cemmon Schools neceesary 





to the growth of Colleges. 
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worth of a collegiate education. Ve- 
ry few understand how much labor 
and time are requisite to acquire such 
an education. Many even think that 
a person in two or three years may 
become wonderfully wise in all the 
departments of science and letters. 
t no college can prosper while the 
people practice upon such a concep- 
tions’ These institutions never can 
attain any celebrity while students 
are impatient to finish their education 
and unwilling to submit even to years 
of persevering toil. Again, just so 
far as their conception falls short of 
awhat it ought to be, just so far they 
will be unwilling to make suitable sa- 
-¢rifices to build up a college. Tell 
them that you must have thousands 
of dollars to provide requisite facili- 
ties for the prosecution of the vari- 
ous branches of science and litera- 
-ture, and it excites their wondeft— 
they cannot conceive what in the 
world you can do with so much mo- 
ney. They will, perhaps begin to 
suspect that you have some specula- 
ting scheme on foot, to enrich your- 
self, and will ask, who is to have the 
proceeds of this wonder working ma- 
chine? Thus you will fail to obtain 
from them the requisite aid, not be- 
cause they want a heart to feel, but 
a head to understand your claims. 


It is, likewise, in this nursery of 
-mind that a taste for literary and sci- 
entific pursuits is formed, and alau- 
dable ambition awakened to obtain a 
finished education. Professors, ‘appa- 
ratus, libraries and-buildings, though 
essential to colleges, are useless wit 
out scholars. 
Common schools tend to moderate 
the love of wealth by planting a stron- 
er desire for knowledge, and thus 
inducing many a young man to ex- 
change the perishable treasures of 
wealth for the imperishable treasures 
of knowledge. 


Thus, too, while they serve to pro- 


! 
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vide schola:s for colle 
tions, they likewise fit 
upon the studies that are peculiar to 
a college, and remove the necessity 
of degrading these elevated seats of 


branches. 
common schools aud academies must 
be established, through the length 
and breadth of our land, and efficient- 


th 


F ; 
ate institu- 
em to enter 


earning by attention to elementary 
On this account. good 


y sustained, orour colleges can never 


attain that rank which befits the 
name they bear, and the purpose for 
which they have been established.— 
Very much depends upon the kind 
of instruction 
schools. 
mere smatterer 
answer to teach a common school, 
must be exploded. 
dation in reason nor common sense. 
A good beginning is maportant in eve- 
ry thing, but itis emphatically so in 
education. 
students meet with in mastering the 
science arises oftener from an im- 
perfect conception of elementary 
principles, than from any inherent 
difficulty in the science itself, ora 
want of mind. ‘And besides, the hab- 
it of doing things well, formed in the 
incipient stages of our mental train- 


imparted in these 
The absurd dogma, that a 
in science may 


It has no foun- 


The difficulties which 


ing, is invaluable. Mental, like all 


other habits, are broken up with dif- 


ficulty, and what is badly learned is 
with difficulty, and never entirely un- 
learned. Itis not saying too much 
to say, that the intellectual and even 
moralcharacter of collegiately educa- 
ted men will receive its type in no 
small degree from our common 
schools. It is therefore vitally im- 
portant that a system of thorough 
preety instruction should be esta 

ished in Illinois, affording to every 
family the facilities of acquiring a 
good common education. The for- 
mation of the Illinois State Educa- 
tion Society, evifces that some of 
the influential and talented are begin- 
ning to feel the necessity of on, 
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ed’and systematic effort to improve 
the education of people in this State. 
A large share of responsibility rests 
upon educated men. The relations 
which they sustain to their Maker 
and their fellow men, but more espe- 
cially their countrymen, imperatively 
call upon them, to offer the first fruits 
of their mental and moral increase 
upon this public altar. Contempla- 
ting the subject in the light in which 
Ihave presented il, may be suggested 
the query,—where shall teachers 
be obtained? Our academies and 
colleges must manufacture teachers, 
before such a system can be sustain- 
ed. The want of good teachers has 
been one great source of the ineffhi- 
ciency in our common schools. Mis- 
erable instruction has been given, 
and consequently, miserable scholars 
have been made. This, 1 allow, 
seems to be a difficulty inseparable 
from anewcountry. Perhaps there 
is no way in which it can be entirely 
remedied. It, however, has appear- 
ed, and still appears to me that the 
education of the people is of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant the leg- 
islature in making special provisions 
for a Teachers’ Seminary, and hold- 
ing cut such inducements as _ will se- 
cure the best talent, to give instruc- 
tion in this seminary. Public senti- 
ment must change in relation to the 
dignity of the Teacher’s vocation. 
It must not be regarded as inferior to 
any other under the sun. That man 
who labors faithfully and successful- 
ly <o develope and discipline the in- 
tellectual faculties, and to cultivate 
the moral feeling, is doing a service 
for society unequalled by that of any 
other man, and his reward should be 
as ample. 





Force oy Hasir.—Habit is more 
powerful even than love; and many 
a married couple continue to live 
comfortably together long after love 
has departed, from this most binding 
of human sensations. 


Fer the Common School Adverate. 
Evonomy vs. Tobacce. 

I enquired of a:young man the oth- 
er day, the yearly cost of his tobac- 
co. He replied, that “it amounted 
to about twelve dollars a year.” I 
then told him that if he would aban- 
‘don the use of tobacco, and put out 
annually, at 12 percent. interest 
the twelve dollars which his tobac- 
cocost him, each year adding that 
sum to the principal and interest of 
the preceding year, and letting the 
whole lie at interest; the fund would 
amount by the time he was three 
score years of age, to ten thousand 
dollars. He seemed rather incredu- 
lous on this subject, whereupon we 
went into a calculation, and ascer- 
tained the following results: 


Twelve dollars put out at interest 
at 12 percent., the interest each 
year added to the principal, together 
with twelve dollars more for the an- 
nual expense of tobacco, would a 
mount, at the end of 


10 years to $177, 
- | Sa 761, 
30 « 2,574, 
40. « 8,206, 
45 “* 14,426, 


If a young man commences the use 
of tobacco at 15 years of age, he 
will have turned into smoke by the 
time he is three score $14,426. A 
sum which most persons would think 
a very pretty little fortune, sae 
to make them comfortable in their de- 
clining years, 


Another young man told me his 
tobacco and segars cost him $40 a 
year. Supposing such a one to be- 
gin smoking at the age of 15, he will 
have puffed away $10,000 by the 
time he is 45. 

This calculation makes no account 
of the decayed teeth, ‘shattered 
nerves, and noisome breath ef the 
consumer of tobacco. 
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In the State of Illinois there are 
abéut"130;000 males, over the age 
of 15 yearstitid apwards." It is prob- 
able «that: one: third of ‘this number 
use:tobacca. 


“If ‘the'average cost of ‘tne ‘article 
for each indivual be estimated at $5 
thé aggregate expense fer 43,000 
persons would be $215,090. But if 
the “average cost be $10, which 
probably is ‘nearer the truth, the a- 
mount is ‘$430,000, annually. 

This sum with what is now distrib- 
uted from-our school*fund would be 
sufficient to educate every child in 
the State! 


Mr. Editor, if you and your coad- 
jutors can» persuade the citizens of 
Illinois to abandon the use of tobacco, 
and apply the money which it costs 
to.purposes of education, you may 
have all our children,in school,, and 
all our teachers well paid. 


Query. Which is the most impor- 
tant object in a national, religious, 


or philanthropic point of view, the 
education of all the children in the 
State, or the enjoyments of snuffing, 
smoking, and chewing? 
ANTI-TOBACCO- 





© Education. 


The following extract is from an 
address of the Education Convention 
of New-Jersey : 

“We. utterly repudiate, as unwor- 
thy; not of freemen only, but of men, 
the narrow notion, that there is to 
be an education for the poor as such. 
Has .God provided for the poora 
coarser earth,a palersky? Does not 
the glorions: sun pour down his gold- 
en flood.as cheerily upon the poor 
man’s cabin as upon the rich man’s 
palace? Have not the cottager’s. 
children as keen a sense of all the 
freshness, yetdure, fragrance, melo- 


as,the pale sons of Kings? 
is itin the mind that God has.stamp; 
ed the imprint of a baser birth, so 
that the poor man’s child knows with 
an inborn certainty, that his lot is:to 
crawl, not to, climb! 


tal. 
mark of high or low, of rich or poor; 
it heeds no-bound of time, or place, 
or rank, or circumstances; it asks 





dy, and beauty of luxuriant nature, 


pen with society at large? 


Or 


It isnot so. God has not done it. 
Man cannot'do it. Mind is immor- 
Mind is imperial. It bears no 


but freedom: it requires but light. ~ It 
is heaven born and aspires to heav- 
en. ' Weakness does not enfeeble it. 
Poverty cannot repress it. Difficul- 
ties do but stimulate its vigor. 


And the poor tallow chandler’s son 
who sits up all night to read the book 
which an apprentice lends him, lest 
the master’s eye shall miss it in the 
morning, shall.stand and treat with 
kings—shall bind the lightning with 
an hempen cord and bring itharmless 
from the skies. 


The Common School is common, 
not.as inferior, nor as the school for 
poor men’s children, but as the light 
and air are common. 


It ought tobe the best school, be- 
cause it is the first school; and in all 
ground work the beginning is one 
half. Who does not know the val- 
ue to a community of a plentiful sup- 
ply of the pure element of water?— 
And infinitely more than this is the 
Common School; for it is the foun- 
tain at which the mind drinks, and is 
refreshed and strengthened in its ca- 
reer of usefulness and glory.” 





Encouragement. 


If at any one time, and in any one 
plaee, certain individuals become bet- 
ter, why should not the whole mass 


improve? If partial societies become 


more perfect, why should it not hap-’ 
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Influence of Music. 


Extract, from the Report of 
the. Boston School Committee.—Man 
must have.agreeable excitement,— 
There will be recreation when the 
toils of the day are ended. What 
shall that recreation be?, So far then 
as human life is concerned, properly 
to direct the feelings & amusements, 
belongs to every system which as- 
pires, to the name and character of a 
wise system of Public Education.— 
An initiation into the elements of vo- 
cal Music at schools, in the opinion 
of your Committee, seems best fitted 
to supply that direction. ‘Music, 
says a modern German writer, is the 
gymnasticsiof the affections.” Mu- 
sic and the love of it have been and 
may be perverted—who knows it 
not? Guard it therefore, guide it, 
lead it into the right channels. But 
be not guilty of the illogical deduc- 
tion of arguing from the occasional 
abuse of one of God’s best gifts to 
its disuse. No. Let all parents un- 
derstand that every pure and refined 
pleasure for which a child acquires.a 
relish, is, to that extent, a safeguard 
and preservative against alow and 
debasing one. Music, when kept to 
its legitimate uses, calls forth none 
but the better feelings of our nature. 
Tn the language of an illustrious wri- 
ter of. the seventeenth . century. 
‘‘Music is a thing that delighteth all 
ages and beseemethall states; a thing 
as seasonable in grief as in joy, as 
“decent being added to actions of 
greatest solemnity, as being used 
when men sequester themselves from 
action.” . If such be the natural et- 
fects of Music, if it enliven prosper- 
ity or sooth sorrow, if it can fill the 
vacancy of an hour that would oth- 
erwise be listlessly or unprofitably 
" spent, if it gild witha mild light the 
chequered scenes of daily existence, 
why then limit its benign and bles- 
sed influence? Let it, with healing 
on its wings, enter through ten thou- 
and avenues the paternal. dwelling. 


Let it mingle with religion, with la- 
bor with the homebred amusements 
and innocent enjoyments, of life.— 
Let it no longer be regarded merely 
as the ornament of the rich. Still let 
itadorn the abodes of wealth, but 
let. it also light up with gladness, the 
honest hearth of poverty. Once in- 
troduce vocal music into the common 
schools, and you make it what it 
should be made, the property of the 
whole people. And so as time pass- 
es away, and one race succeeds to 
another, the true object of ‘our sys- 
tem of Public Education may be re- 
alized, and we may, year after year, 
raise up good citizens to the Com- 
monwealth, by sending forth from 
our schools, happy, useful, well in- 
structed, contented members of so- 
ciety. —Boston Musica! Visitor. 


ai 





From the Annals of Education. 1 
Value of Geographical Knowledge. 


| The uninstructed knows not that 
there is a. world beyond his sight — 
He has no idea that there can be oth- 
er houses, or other modes of dress, 
or other articles of food than those 
he sees. He knows not that'there is 
another language on earth, or an 

other country or town besides lis 
own. » His standard of excellenceis 
therefore, just upon a. level with the 
things that, surreund: him. There 
can be nothing superior im. his esti- 
mation; and, whatever is~ different, 
must be inferior, whether im manners 
or dress, or arts, or sciences, or opin- 
ions, or faith... Whatever: appears of 
a different character, however eleva- 
ted it may’ in truth: be above what 
he already knows, is, received: with 
contempt, or disgust, orprejudices<+ 
Such is the fact with the Chineses= 
To dress in white, forany other pur- 
pose but mourning, to.saluteva friend 
in the European style, or to eat with 
forks, in their view; indicatean infe- 
rior mind. - Our arts and seienees ate 
unworthy of their; attention,. our ©- 
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Necessity of Industry and Perseverance. 





pinions and faith beneath their no- 
tice, and our pretentions, or those of 
our country to respect, are treated 
in the Celestial Empire, as those of a 
rustic would be ina fashionable as- 
sembly, All beyond its limits are 
sharbarians.’ The whole effect of 
this ‘comparison of ourselves among 
. ourselves,’ in a nation or in the class 
room, is to excite and gratify vanity ; 
to establish alow and imperfect stan- 
dard of right and propriety, and 
beauty, and excellence of all kinds; 
and to check or destroy our respect 
for others, and our benevolence to- 
wards those who differ from us. 

But let us now examine an individ- 
ual of the other extremity of the 
scale, whose mind has been expanded 
by the only perfect mode of studying 
Geography, a survey of the various 
portions of the earth itself. A vet- 
eran traveller has long since ceased 
to consider the color of a dress, or 
the form of a salutation, as essentiai 
to good sense or respectability. He 
has found that there are varieties of 
climate, and soil, and food, as pleas- 
ant.ashis own, The mind, and hab- 
its, and views of man, like the works 
of nature, are endlessly varied, 
and still without any imperfection. 
He learns to wonder without con- 
demning, and to smile at some new 
appearance without contempt. He 
is prepared to receive, and to seek 
new articles of comfort or use, even 
from savages, and to acquire knowl- 
ed from the most ignorant. In short, 
one important support to his pride 
is taken away, one great obstacle to 
his benevolence is removed, and he 
is prepared to take his place as one 
of the family of man instead of the 
mere citizen of a single state. He 
acquires an interestin the passing 
events of other countries, and is in- 
sensibly led on, if he have the spirit 
of benevolence within him, to desire 
and even to seek the happiness of his 
fellow men on the other side of the 
globe.— Woodbridge. 


Necessity of Industry & Perseverance. 

There are few difficulties that 
hold out against real attacks; they 
fly like the visible horizon before 
those who advance. A passionate 
desire, and an unwearied will can 
perform impossibilities, or what seem 
to be such to the cold and the feeble. 
If we do but go on, some unseen path 
will open among the hills. We must 
not allow ourselves to be discourag- 
ed by the apparent disproportion he- 
tween the result of single efforts and 
the magnitude of the obstacles to be 
encountered. Nothing good nor 
great is to be obtained without cour- 
age and industry; but courage and 
industry must have sunk in despair, 
and the world must have remained 
unornamented and unimproved, if 
men had not nicely compared the ef- 
fect of a single stroke of the chisel, 
with the pyramid to be raised, or of 
a single impression of the spade with 
the mountain to be levelled. All ex- 
ertion, too, is in itself delightful, and 
active amusements seldom tire us.— 
Helvitus owns that he could hardly 
listen to a concert two hours, though 
he could play on an instrument all 
day long. The chase, you know, 
has always been the favorite arnuse- 
ment of kings and nobles. Not on- 
ly fame and fortune, but pleasure is 
to beearned. Efforts it must not be - 
forgotten, are as indispensable as de- 
sires, Theglobe is not to be circum- 
navigated by one wind, We should 
never. do nothing. ‘It is better to 
wear out than to rust out,’ says 
Bishop Cumberland, ‘There will be 
time enough for repose in the grave,’ 
said Nicole to Pascal. Asa young 
man you should be mindful of the 
unspeakable importance of early in- 
dustry, since in youth habits are easi- 
ly formed, and there is time to recover 
from all defeats. An Italian sonnet 
justly, as well as elegantly, compares 
procrastination to the folly of a trav- 





eller who pursues a brook till it wi. 
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dens into a river and is lost in the 
sea. The toil, as well as risks of an 
active life are commonly overrated, 
so much may be done by the diligent 
use of ordinary opportunities; but 
they must not alway be waited for. 
We must not only strike the iron 
while itis hot, but strike it till it is 
made hot. Herschel, the great as- 
tronomer, declared that ninety or 
one hundred hours, clear enough for 
observations, cannot be called an un- 
productive year. The lazy, the dis- 
sipated and the fearful vat patient- 
ly see the active and the bold pass 
them in the course. They must 
‘bring down their pretentions to the 
level of their talents. Those who 
have not energy to work must learn 
to be humble, and should not vainly 
hope to unite the incompatible eujoy- 
ments of indolence and enterprise, 
of ambition and self-indulgence. 


Sharp's Letters. 





Improvements of the Age. 


The great use, then, to be made 
of popular rights should be popu- 
lar improvement. Let the young 
man, who is to gain his living by his 
Jabor and skil!, remember that he is 
a citizen of a free state; that on him 
and his contemporaries it depends, 
whether he will be happy and pros- 
perous himsef in his social condi- 
tion, and whether a precious mherit- 
ance oi social blessings shall descend, 
unimpaired, to those who come after 
him; that there is no important difier- 
ence in the situation of individuals, 
but that which they themselves cause, 
or permit to exist; that if something 
of the inequality in the goods of for- 
tune, which is inseparable from hu- 
man things, exists in this country, it 
ought to be viewed only as another 
excitement to that industry, b 
which, nine times out of ten, wealt 
is acquired; and still nyore to that 





cultivation of the mind, which, next 
to the moral character, makes the 
great difference between man and 
man. The means are already ample 
and accessible; and it is for the ma- 
jority of the community, by a tax of 
which the smallest proportion falls on 
themselves, to increase these means 
to a desirable extent. 


These remarks apply with equal 
force to almost every individual. 
There are some considerations which 
address themselves more exclusiveiy 
to the ardent mind emulous of the 
praise of excelling. Such cannot re- 
alize too soon, that we live in an age 
of improvement; an age in which in- 
vestigation is active and successful 
in every quarter; and in which what 
has been effected, however wonder- 
ful,is but the brilliant promise of 
what may further bedone. The im- 
portant discoveries which.have been 
made in almost every department of 
human occupation, speculative and 
practical, within less than a century, 
are almost infinite. To speak only 
of those which minister most direct- 
ly to the convenience of man,—what 
changes have not been already 
wrought in the condition of society; 
what addition has not been made to 
the wealth of nations, and the means 
of private comfort, by the inven- 
tions, discoveries and © improve- 
ments of the last hundred years?— 
High in importance among these are 
the increased facilities of transporta- 
tion, By the use of the locomotive 
steam-engine upon a rail-road, pas- 
senzers and merchandise may now 
be conveyed from place to place, at 
the rate of fifteen and even twenty 
miles an hour, Although not tobe 
compared with this, the plan of Mc- 
Adam is eminently useful, consisting, 
asit does, of a method, by which a 
surface as hard as a rock can be car- 
ried along, over any foundation, at 
an expense not much greater, ated, 
under some circumstances, not at all 











Duties. of. Parents, 





rreater, than that of turnpike roads 
on the old construction. By. the 
chemical process of bleaching, what 
was formerly done by tlie, sun and 
air for weeks, is now done under cov- 
er, ina few days. By the machine- 
ry for separating the seed from the 
staple of cotton, the value of every 
acre of land, devoted to’ the culture 
of this most important product, has, 
to say the least, been doubled. _ By 
the machinery for carding, ‘spinning, 
and weaving cotton, the price of a 
yard of durable cotton cloth has 
been reduced from half a dollar toa 
few cents. . Lithography and stereo- 
type printing, are probably destined 
to have a very important influence 
in‘enlarging the sphere of the opera- 
tions of the press. By the invention 
of gas lights, an inflammabie air, yield- 
ing the strongest and purest flame, 
is extracted in a laboratory, and con- 
ducted, under ground, all over a city, 
and brought up whenever it is requir- 
ed, inthe street, in the shop, in the 
dwelling house. The safety lamp 
enables the miner to walk unharmed 
through’ an atmosphere of explosive 
gas. And, last and chiefest the ap- 
plication of steam, asa general mov- 
mg power, is rapidly extending its 
effect from’ one branch of industry 
to another, from one interest to an- 
other of the community, and bids 
fair, within no distant period, to pro- 
duce the most essential changes in 
‘the social condition of the world.— 
All these’ beautiful, surprising, and 
most useful discoveries and improve- 
ments have been made within less 
than a century; most of them with- 
in less’ than ‘half that time.—Ever- 
etr’s Orations. 





Drawing disciplines the eye and hand. and 
improves the powers of observation, memory, in- 
vention, and taste; by providing interesting 
and quiet occupation for children, it assists in pre~ 
serviog, good discipline in families; that it is 
indispensible in many professions and trades, and 
highly useful ‘in others. , 


* ‘Duties of Parents. 


.. Under this head, I would, remark, 
that the parent is under obligation: 


1. So far as itisin his power, to 
give a child such an’ education, as is 
suited to his peculiar bias and capa- 
bilities. 

2. To select such instructors as 
will best accomplish this result. 


3. To see that the instructor does 
his duty; and to encourage the child 
by manifesting such an interest in his 
studies, as will stimulate him to all 
suitable*effort. 


3. And if such be the duty of the 
parent, he is under obligation to take 
time to doit. He should remember, 
that every man has time fo do his du- 
ty. And he has no right to devote to 
business or amusement, tiiose hours 
which God has set apart for the dis- 
charge of his duty as a parent. 


And here let me remark, that a 
strange parsimony prevails among 
parents, on this subject. They will 
deny themselves, to accumulate prop- 
‘erty for their children; and at the 
same time, will grudge a trifling ex- 
penditure, for the sake of obtaining 
for them that education, without 
which, their possessions will be a ve- 
ry doubtful blessing. It seems, by 
many persons to be taken for granted 
that all places of education are equal- 
ly good, and that the: only question 
to be decided is, which is cheapest. 
And by a mere question of dollars, 
and frequently that of cents, the in- 
tellectual cultivation and habits of 
the child is decided.— Waylana’s El- 
ements of Moral Science. 





The practice of virtue and the avoidance of 
vice should ‘be carefully cultivated and enforced, 
in early youth, it being too late, to commence, 
when opposite habits have become fixed, and tic 





| passions fully developed, 
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JUVENLLE MISCELLANY. 


From the Yeuth’s Friend, 
Try again. 





PeRSEVERANCE is one of the surest 
ways of success in any thing we 
may undertake. That man will nev- 
er be rich who begins an employ- 
ment, but soon becomes discouraged, 
and so changes from one occupation 
to another, without continuing in 
any long enough to give it a fair trial. 
The boy will never get his lesson, 
or become a wise man, who stops at 
every difficulty, in despair, instead 
of trying and persevering, until he 
overcomes themall. Men have ‘be- 
come. great astronomers, painters, 
chemists, or whatever else they have } 
been eminent in, by long, patient 
toil. They did not allow difficulties 
to discourage them. On the contra- 
ry, the greater the difficulties, the 
more earnestly were they determined 
to keep at their work. It is because 
they have done hard things that they 
have become so celebrated; and they 
learned to do them by trying and 
persevering. 

Youth should acquire this habit in 
the very beginning of their lives; for 


itisa habit, and one that is easily | 


gained. Make up your mind tostud- 
y out the difficulties of your lessons, 
and when you have thought, tried, 
and labored, till you are ready to 
throw away your books or paver or 
slate, with impatience, just try it a- 
gain, and if you do. not accomplish 
it—try once more. The pleasure of 
doing things by ourselves, or finding 
out things by ourselves, is in propor- 
tion tothe trouble they have given 
us. 


“Apply this advice to your charac- 
ter'as well as to your mind. Perse- 
vere in your resolutions to conquer 
bad habits, and to form good ones; 
to avoid evil company, and to dé that 
which is right; to keep from sinful 





nba 

and silly. words, and to speak the 
truth, and to sdy Hothing that is not 

roper. | Inall yourattempts,to.per- 
ee in what isright, you, should 
remember that God alone, can.make 
them successful, and therefore forget 
not tolook to him, whilst you use 
the strength he, gives,yous,, With 
this understanding, let me advise you 
to learn the following lines, and.to. 
recollect them whenever, you, aro 
disposed to give up in despair. , 


Tis a lesson you should heed, 
Try, try: again; 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again: é 
Then your courage shouid appear, 
For, if you will persevere, 
You will conquer, never fear,— 
Try, try again- 


Once or twice though you should fail, 
‘ Try, tryrngain; 
If you would at last prevail, 
Try, try, again. 
If westrive, "tis no, disgrace, 
Though we may not win the raee; 
What should you do in such a case? 
Try, try again. 


If you find your’ task ishard, — 
Try, try again; 

Time will bring you your rewerd, 
Try, try again: 

All that other folks can do, 

Why,, with patience, should not yeu? ; 

Only keep this thing inview,, «~ 
TAY, TRY AGAIN. | 





All grades of teachers should “eléarly’ un- 
detstand ‘the true object of education; they should 
be patierns of .neatness and order ;, possess. uni~ 
formity of temper, decision and firmness, patience 
and perseverance; be pleasant, affectionate, and 
disposed to sympathize with children; .of an un- 
impeachable moral. character; and, to sum up 
the whole in one qualification, lovers and stead~ 
fast followers of TRUTH. ' 





In the. sélection “of a teachér, wages shoul 
fotm but a secondary consideratian, but the inqui- 


jty:into the moral ‘character, ‘and’ ollier! 
tons, cau never be {90,striCt. 


qual ifica. 
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The Woolly Bear. 





 ‘€he Woolly Bear. 


“Awoolly bear! a woolly bear!” 
eried little Bobby, as he stooped 
down to smell a full blown rose in 
his father’s garden. Bobby’s fa- 
ther, being near at hand, walked to 
the spot, eo rA a ey aye of ne 
fine hai which are calle 
wooll > ake. making the best of his 
way from one side of the gravel walk 
to the other. 


Little Bobby left the rose-bnsh to 
watch the woolly bear, whose legs 
moved at a rapid rate under his body, 
while the hairs on the creature’s 
back were allin motion. 


“Tell me,” said Bobby’s father, 
“how many hairs the woolly bear has 
on his back.” Oh,” said Bobby, ad | 
could not count them for the world.” 
“Tell me, then,” said his father, 
“how many steps he takes to go a- 
cross the gravel walk.” “Indeed, | 
can not tell,” replied Bobby; for he 
has so many legs, and moves them so 
very fast, that I can not tell at all 
how many steps he will take.” Well, 
then,” said Bobby’s father, “I will 
ask you but one more question about 
the woolly bear; can you tell me on 
what errand he is going, that makes 
him in such a hurry?” but Bobby 
was as much at fault in giving an 
answer to this question as to the oth- 
ers. 


“As you seem to know so little a- 
bout the woolly bear,” said Bobby’s 
father, “I will tell you something a- 
bout him that may surprise you. In 
a week or a fortnight he will build 
himself a house, or rather he will 
spin one, in which he will shut him- 
self up for a time, and appear as if 
he were dead, and then, all at once, 
he will come out afresh in a new suit 
of clothes. His furry great coat 
will be laid aside, and he will appear 
in anice brown and white coat, and 
a bright erange waisceat & trousers, 





so that you would not know him in 
his new apparel.” 


Little Bobby thought his father 
was joking about the woolly bear, 
but yet he hardly knew what to make 
of the matter. No sooner did his 
father leave the garden than Bobby 
ran into the house to beg a cup from 
Betty, tuat he might put the woolly 
bear into it, and feed it there, for 
then he should find out whether his 
father had been joking or not. 


Betty soon found a cup for the 
woolly bear into which he was put, 
witha lettuce leaf or two. He soon 
began to eat the lettuce leaf, and 
seemed as happy as a woolly bear 
could be. 


Every day little Bobby fed him 
with a fresh lettuce leaf, and every 
day he watched him to see if he had 
begun to build his house. At last, 
the woolly bear stopped eating. It 
was of no.use to put a fresh leaf in- 
to the cup, for he would not touch 
it. Soon after this, he began to spin, 
fastening his silky threads to the 
side of the cup, and to the top of a 
lettuce leaf in it that had become 
dry. 


Little Bobby now began to think that 
what his father had said was all true. 
What surprised him most was, that 
the woolly bear pulled off the hairs 
from his own back to spin them up 
with his web. ~ 


One morning, before littie Bobby 
had gone to look at the web, Betty 
came running .to tell him that the 
woolly bear had come out of his 
house, dressed up in his new clothes. 
Bobby lost not a moment, but scam- 
pered off as fast as he could, and how 
surprised he was at what he saw.— 
There was nothinglike a woolly bear 
there, but, clinging to the side of the 
cup, was one of the most beautiful 
butterflies he had ever seen. It was 
abeut an inch and ahalf long, with 
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wings of a fine chocolate colour, pret- 
tily marked with yellowish white 
streaks, in different forms, Under- 
neath his upper wings he had anoth- 
er pair, somewhat less, and these, 
and the whole of his body, was of a 
bright orange colour. 


“Well” cried he, “it is just as fath- 
er saidit would be. There is Mr. 
Woolly Bear come out of his house 
in his new suit of clothes; he has 
thrown away his furry great coat, 
and is dressed up in a rich brown 
and white coat, and a bright orange 
waiscoat and trousers.” 


After this the butterfly ran about 
the floor, and Bobby laughed hear- 
tily, for he would have it that the 
butterfly was running after Betty. It 
was some time before little Bobby 
was sober enough to listen to any 
serious remark; But when his father 
saw his face look a little grave, as if 
he was thinking about the woolly 
bear being changed into a butterfly, 
he spoke thus to little Bobby :-— 


“My dear boy, you were pleased 
when the woolly bear ran across the 
garden walk, and when it began to 
spin itself a dwelling, and you are 
still more pleased now, when it is 
changed into a beautiful butterfly; 
you have seen this wonderful change 
with your own eyes, and will, no 
doubt, always remember it. Now 
God, who brought about this change 
is always doing things equally won- 
derful in every part of the world. 


“Forget not, that he who made 
the woolly bear made you; that he 
made all people; and so great is his 
love for mankind, that he gave his 
own Son to die for smners. He has 
promised, that after we are dead and 

ave been laid in the grave, he will 
raise us up again, that these bodies 
ef ours shall be newly formed, and 
that all who trust in his mercy and 
love, and serve and obey him, shall 
dwell with him in glory. » 





“Every promise that he has made 
us he will be sure to keep; but if ev- 
er, in reading his holy word, you 
should be tempted ‘for one. moment 
to think any thing too hard for God, 
call to mind how easily he changed 
the woolly bear into a butterfly. 





“What a man ought to be, he ought 
to begin tobe while he is a child. In 
external features; in intellectual 
powers, such as memory, Treason, 
taste, imagination; and im ail our 
moral powers, in conscience, in the 
whole circle of the affections and 
passions, which make up our moral 
nature, the man is only a fudl-grown 
child. Therefore, it is with the 
strictest propriety that Solomon 
says, “Train up a child in the way 
he should go”-—accustom a_ child, 
from the beginning, to think, to feel, 
and to act, in his little sphere, justas 
you would have him think, and feel, 
and act, in a larger sphere. of man- 
hood—as you. would. have him do, in- 
deed for ever.” 





From Rollo’s Travels. 
The Rain. 


Tue sun rose pleasantly the next 
morning, but it became cloudy before 
noon. Rollo watched: the clouds 
with great eagerness. Although his 
father had said that the weather 
would make no difference in respect 
to their going, yet Rollo had known 
so many short rides and expeditions 
to be broken up by the weather, that 
he had a vague idea that the rain 
would keep them at home. After 
dinner he asked his father to come to 
the door, and sge if he thought it 
was goingtorain. His father accor- 
dingly went. : 

They stood upon the platform, 
and looked all around. 

“J think it well rain,” said he.— 
“The wind is east, and clouds are 
gathering all over the sky.” 
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* *A'na' shall you certainly go if it 
rdins?” 

; “Yes,” said his father, “I presume 
we shall.” 


“Ifit rains very fast indeed?” ask- 
ed Rollo. 


“Unless it rains so fast as to pre- 
vent-the stage going. We shall go 
if the stage does.” 


Rollo'was glad to hear this; but 
yét*he ‘wished himself safely im the 
coach. “His uneasiness increased, 
when, about half an hour afterwards, 
itactually began to rain. ‘The wind 
shifted’ a little to the southward, 
and’ large patches of dark, watery 
clouds ‘began to scud over the sky to 
wards the ‘north-west. Now and 
then ‘bright openings appeared be- 
tween these patches, and Rollo was 
very sure that it ‘was going to clear 
off.’ But ina few minutes more, ati- 
other vast mass of densé cloud would 
advance majestically from the south- 
ward, aid ‘pour down totrents of 
rain, , 


Four o’clock came, but the stage 


did not appear. The trunks were all 
peaked, and Rollo’s father sat quiet- 
y-in hig arm-chair, reading a néws- 
paper, . Rollo, however, was uneasy 
and restless. He went and looked 


at the clouds. 


“Mother,” said he, “why does tot 
the stagé come?” 

“Why, it is not quite time yet,” 
said she; ‘is it?” 

“Yes, mother; it is past four o- 
clock.” 


“Is it?” said she. I did not sup- 
pose it was so late.” So she looked 
up at the clock and smiled. 

“Why, it is only about a minute 
past four,” said she. “It seems you 
are alittle impatient, Rollo. You 
are forgetting your father’s instruc- 


tion about being impatient and rest- 
less.”, 





“Why, mother,” said Rollo, “we 
have not begun our journey yet. If 


we were only fairly in the stage, I 


should be quiet and contented; but I 
am afraid that the stage will not 
come.” 


“Why shouldn’t it come’ said 
she. : 


“Pérhaps something has happened 
to it,” said Rollo. 


“I think it probable that the rain 
has made the roads muddy; and that 
may delay it a little.” 


“How much do you think it will 
delay it?” said Rollo. 


“Perhaps half an hour. But you 
had better not stand here watching 
and waiting for it. Go and find Na- 
than and play horses with him; or 
amuse yourself in any way, and for- 
get all about your journey. Then 
the coach will come before you think 
of it.’ 


‘Rollo concluded to take his moth- 
er’s advice, and he went off in. pur- 
suit of Nathan. He wandered 
through One or two rooms; and at 
length he found his sister Mary seat- 
ed at her little writing-desk in a back 
parlor, finishing a letter. Her seal- 
ing-wax, and litile glass seals in a box 
and a taper, with its bronze stand, 
were upon the stand, by her side. 

“Sister,” said Rollo, “may I Jook 
at your seals?” fet 

“Yes,” said Mary. 

Mary knew, from Rollo’s genera! 
habits and character, that he would 
be careful to put them back properly 
in their places, in the box. 

Rollo began to examine the seals, 
and amused himself for a few min- 
utes looking at the devices, and en- 
deavoring to read the reversed let» 
ters. While he stood there, he heard 
a noise in the entry; and presently 
Nathan came in riding the yardstick 
fora horse, Hehada whip, with: 


long lash, to whip his horse with.— 
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Rollo was too: busy to:take much no- 
tice of him; he drove upto Mary, 
who had just finished her letter, and, 
putting out his hand as if to shake 
hands with her, he said, 

“How do you, sir? How do. you 
do sir?” 

Mary looked up to Nathan, smil- 
ing and said, 

“Pretty well, I.thank you, sir; 
where are you travelling, sir?” 

Nathan answered her, and then 
stood quietly by to see Mary fold 
and address her letter. Then Mary 
put his yardstick away in the corner 
and took him up in her lap, and be- 
gan to talk with him. 

“Where have you been playing, 
Nathan?” said she. 

“] have been in the kitchen, with 
Dorothy.” 

“What have 
there?” 

“Playing,” said Nathan. 

“And have you been a good boy?” 

“Why,—yes,—” said Nathan, hes- 
itating; “I have been a pretty good 
boy;.but I havn’t been a very good 
boy.” 

“Have you been doing any thing 
wrong?” asked Mary, seriously 

“Why, — yes, —” said Nathan, 
whipping his own knees gently with 
his whip; “a little wrong—only a lit- 
tle wrong.” 
* «What—what is it that you did?” 

eWhy—eh,—why—eh,” said Na- 
than, “Dorothy says she is going to 
tell my mother.” 

“Isshe?” said Mary; “but I think 
you had better tell yourself. When 
people.do wrong, if they are sorry 
for it, they are willing to confess. it.” 

“Well, I amsorry,” said Nathan. 


“Then tell me what itis you did 
that was wrong.” 


you been doing 





“Why—eh;—why—eh,” said Na- 
than, looking around,—“well, if you 
i tell me what is on that. little 
seal. 


“No,” said Mary, “I can’t tell you 
any thing about the little seal, until 
you have confessed what you have 
done that is wrong.’ 

“Well,” said Nathan, “eh—e—h, 
let me think.” 


“No,” said Mary, “you know very 
well; it is not necessary for you to 
think. You can tell me now, if 
you wish to tell me. You would 
tell me if you were sorry.” 


“I am sorry,” said Nathan; “I am, 
truly.” 


“I guess not,” said Mary. | 
“T am,” said Nathan. 


“If you were sorry, you would be 
willing to coafess what you had 
done.” : 

“Well, I am trying te think,” said 
Nathan. .. : 

Then, after a moment’s pause, he 
looked up into Mar'y’s face, and said 
gently and timidly, genes 
_ “lL rather think you had better go. 
and ask Dorothy.” y 

Mary could hardly help smiling 
to observe how . difficult . Nathan 
found it to confess his faults;. and 
yet it gave her a decided. , feeling 
of pain to observe his evident want 
of proper penitence for having:done 
what his conscience told \him was 
wrong.. She, gently put Nathan 
down, and.let himgo away. .He.felt 

uilty,and accordingly walked slow- 
fy out of the room,—his little hands, 
with the whip in them, being clasped 
behind him, and the lash _trajling a- 
long upon the floor. ' 0 

Just at. this moment, , Rollo -heard 
the sound of wheels; andat the same 
moment a voice called wut) to him 
that the stage had come. sd and’. 


" 
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Don’t Kill the Birds. 


Don't kill the birde—the Iiitle birds 
That siug about your door, 

Boon as the joyous spring has come, 
And chilling storms are o'er. 

The little birds —how sweet they sing, 
©, let them joyous live; 

And never seck to take the life 
Which you can never give. 


Don’t kif the birds—the pretty birds 
That piay among the trees; 

*Twould make the earth a cheerless place, 
Should we dispense with these. 

The little birds—how fond they play— 
De not disturb their sport; 

Butletthem warble forth their songs 
Till winter cuts them short. 


Don't kill the birds—the happy birds 
That biess the field and grove: . 
So innocent to look upon 
They claim our warmest love. 
The happy birds—the tunefal birds, 
How picarant "tis to see; 
No spot can be acheerless place 
Where’er their presence be. 
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